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By WILLIAM BLAIKIE, author of ‘‘How to get Strong, and How to Stay So.” With Illustrations. | mpiled by Joseruink | . ’ 
> Crown Sv Paper nts 
16mo, cloth, 40 cents. 
. , ‘ : , , THI 1/ fe N ' \, al 
“‘The object of this work is to suggest and give directions for exercises which will develop ae Gina mg eae es ~ Sin Mca 
all the muscles of the body, and thus enable our boys and girls, while dtting their minds for present | Eytinur. I { Sy rnat $ 
and future usefulness, to secure both bodily vigor and sound health. The exercises reconimended | | age \ 
by Mr. Blaikie are simple in theextreme, and are illustrated by sketcbes showing the positions to YyTRA\ ERS IN 1 { iN 
be assumed bv the pupils while performingthem They require no complicated apparatus, and | ne ee soe . -~ 
are explained in a style of charming simplicity and directuess which is calculated to arouse the | R rnamental Cloth, © m with Parte 
interest and enthusiasm of the pupil.” H.. Wil, amd TN t! » Trav s Series 
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16mo, cloth, $1.00, Lt COMPANION 7 iH} WEEK TESTA 
™ as ie . » s “iti » nne — —_— VENT AND THE ENGLISH VERSION 
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The Home and its Surroundings. SPANISH VISTAS. "by Gronar Pansoms 
: 4 lilustrate by CHA rs S. ReEINWAT 
By N. H. E@ueston. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. (A New Edition of ‘‘ Villages and Village Life.’ | Square Sy rnamental Cover, & 
Xu 
It is well written, and its tendency is to encourage a vroper appreciation of country life, and | ©-4 Vi zt IND SONGS OF AMERICA : ( pe 
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7ERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of cach paper, the change of which to a aub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is seat unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Seale of 


Aqate 
lines. 


7HRMS OF ADVERTISING. 


| No devtation.| 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line “i 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with _ 
chotee of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
chotce of position, $80. 10 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, —— 15 
the largest at the top. oa 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and ali other special 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out 
gtd¢ of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
91,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable in every respect, 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THK NATION its sent free to those who advertise in it, 
aa long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,000 
eoptes. The Subscription List tis always open to inspec- 
tion. 


YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro 

scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H,. WALDSTEIN, Lr eng 41 Union Square, New York. 

Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


\ ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Vi Artistic Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Decoration. 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glasa. 


| TSS A. C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
d Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle- 
men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 
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OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, etc. 
T BR. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. ¥ 


UH 7 |. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 
440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


ete. 


Ps 


Professional. 
(= RLES W. HASSLER, Attorney ana 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 
Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 12u Broadway, N.Y. 
yt ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
iv Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 
4 THANIEL P. CONREY, Attorney- 
d at-Law, 18, N. Penn’a St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


W 4 McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; 

CONNECTICUT, Lyme. : : 

ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family ana 

Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 

instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. , 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 

as preparatory to Smith College. 


LARK CHL "RCHITL i Attorney General, 


Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 


second, by Towns. 


Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. : 
JOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
*HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
[NSLIT UTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. : 
ISS PUTNAM opened the eighteenth 
d year of her English and Classical Family and 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27. 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. 
attention given to little girls. 
cation to Principal. 


mistry, Architecture etc. 


Special 
Circulars sent on appli 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 169 Tremont St. 
TEW-CHURCH CORRESPONDENCE 
d School for the study of the Theological \ rit- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg will be opened Jan. 1, 
1884, by the Theological School of the General Conven- 
tion of the New Jerusalem. For circulars address the 
New-Church Correspondence School, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
] R. KNAPP’S HOME 
i Boys. 
September 1%. 


SCHOOL for 


Next (seventeenth) school year begins 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. up Gnanecsi 
AIADAMS ACADEMY.— Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams, LL.D.. Chairman of Managers. 
a and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions, The boarding-house 
during the - year has been managed in a most com 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater 
J OPARD COLLEGIATE | Institute — 
Boarding and 4 School for Girls and Young 
Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Pb.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“RE YLOCK INSTITUTE.—A zapere- 
7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F, MILLs, Principal. 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 7 eel ee 
| ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
L —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut, 
Artillery, U.S. Army, Adjutant. 


Women. 





| 


. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth ~ 


NEW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
“T’HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dics. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 
from Philadelphia, on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The school will open September 12. 
NEW YouK, Oswego. ; 
"INDERGARTNERS TRAINED at 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce 
ments offered. Send for circular. 


NEW YORK, Salem. 
*“7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 
») School for ten boys under 14. Rev. J. A. Hovenrtoy. 
NEw York, Suspension Bridge. 
DE, FEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, ete. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
New YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications shculd be made early. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 

i] ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
d Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue 
Chestnut Hil 
ARS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 


Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21, 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLEGE, Sorel, Lower Can- 
~ ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi- 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 
Great facilities for learning thoroughly French, Ger- 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 
Thirty-five acres of rows 8; good boating on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelieu Rivers. ys received from 
nine to sixteen; may stay.till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 perannum. Circulars on ——S to the Prin- 
cipal, HENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


GERMANY, Hannover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
Nj ISS HILKEN’S Boarding-School for 
Baltimore. Md. 








Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 


f IUREAU OF LITERARY AND BOOK- 
») Trade Information, for promoting the buying and 
selling of books by advising Bookbuyers of whom to 
7 and Pubishers to whom to sell books on Special 
Subjects. 

By supplying MSS. lists of Publishers to bookbuyers 
and booksellers, and MSS. lists of bookbuyers and book- 
sellers to Publishers. 

Special Lists of Books prepared for Class Journals, and 
for manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of Merchan 
dise respecting which books are published. 

Items respecting books, authors, publishers, etc., and 
literary work generally. 

Rooks and Catalogues indexed to order. 

Ready Keference Blank Books Ruled, Printed and In- 
dexed, To keep account of the Manufacture and Deliv- 
ery of books, of advertisements in Pertodicals and 
Newspapers; of Subscriptions, and other no ogg 
appliances. HOWARD CHALLEN, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 





IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will cupply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


TUE HARVARD UNIVERSITY CAT- 
alogue for 1883-84 1s for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Cupples, Upham & Co., 283 Washington St., 
Boston; and F. W. Christern, 37 West 23d St., New 
York. 
Price, 50 cents. 





Wants. 
LADY TEACHER, who should be a 


ate college graduate, to — on in New York the 
instruction of a young girl of fifteen, whose classical 
education is already begun, Address, with references, 
N.N., care of Publisher of the Nation, 

IBRARY AGENT.—Mr. James M. Hub- 
~ bard, having had long experience in library work 
is ready to act as —— for libraries, to furnish lists of 
desirable books with prices annexed, and to give ad- 
vice in regard to the arrangement of libraries, the con. 

struction and cost of catalogues. 
382 MARI.BORO’ STREET, Boston, Mass. 


WN 7ANTED—A teacher of Greek for a boys’ 
‘VW _ Church School (Harvard Graduate preferred). 
Must also be able toteach a French class. Complete 
references required as to mae»! and experience. Salary 
liberal. Address Hp, car. of Nution, 
York 
for the Cure of 


FITS 
’ EPILEPTIC FITS. 


From Am, Journal of Medicine : 

Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more Cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 2U years’ standing successfully cured i f him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address 
Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 


PIUM AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT.— 

Dr. A. M. MATHIAS (three years associated with 

Dr. Joseph Parrish at Pennsylvania Sanitarium) re- 

ceives patients in his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A Leading London Physician estab 
lishes an Office in New Y 














Dec. 13, 1883] 











GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos 
from which the excess of O!l has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di 
gested, and admirably adapted for in 
valids as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, 


Dorchester, Mass 


GAS FIXTURES 


NEWEST AND CHOICEST DESIGNS, 





Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 


Fine 4 Vocks An entirely new assortment 
of the choicest productions of 


Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and other 

Mantel Sets. European cities, selected by 

us with great care this season 

oss > are now on exhibition in our 

Artistic Bronzes. showrooms, which have been 

fitted up with specia! regard to the exhibiton of Art Pro 

ductions, and to an inspection of which a cordial invita 
tion is extended. 

Also articles of Ornamental Metal Work, both antique 
and modern, in great variety and elegance of workman 
ship. 

MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


836 and 838 Broadw ay and 15th Street, N.Y 


NORTH GE RMAN LLOYD 


STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SUUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN 


The steamers of this Company will sail every We dnes 
lay and Saturday from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 
street, Hoboken 

RAPES OF PASSAGE To LONDON, HAVRF, AND 


First Cabin, $80 and gins "Tea ‘ond Cabin, @60-: Steerage, 
63. ; Prepaid Steerage Certificates, $22. 
For freight or passage ap aly to 
OELRICHS CU., AGENTS, 
2 Bow ing Green 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. Ry its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its efficacy, that I will se nd TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TRE ATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. adiress. 

Dk. T. A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, Kew "York. 


*ECOND - HAND SCHOOL - BOCKS 
» Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. Send for a cata 
logue. Back numbers and volumes of the Nation fi 
nished. A. 8, CLARK, 34 Park Kow New York. 


] TE WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 
Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Cali 


fornia Wine, price $5. _SONC )MA WINE AND BRANDY 
CV,. 30 Warren Street, New York. 


Binder por the Nation 


(RUSSELL'S PATENT), 


ear Jun rd? 1672) 








To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume, Papers easily and neatly adjusted 
Sent, paid, on receipt of $1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 7H, 
New York. 
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AP. TURNER & CO. LONDON BOOKS. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lospon, F 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
A. L. LU YSTER, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
BOOKS, OFFERS A VERY 


CORRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED. } *} 7 oa 
Large and Choice Collection of 


Members! PHILAI FLPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE Ek / : } B k ° 

i NEW YORK STOCK FXCHANG! YHM0 iA) r) V0 4 

PR CE & WHITELY, ca 
No. 64 Broadway, New York ts nr ' ess gr 

(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue tat le 


RALLWAY INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought a: 


sold on Commission. ) 7 . ’ 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington H +s |. \ l ' . t 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven O l C a I C S C n \) 
and Richmond, Va. 


Brow N BROTHERS & CO... Waving a London Branch, we are enabled to of 


importations less the various commitsstons and charges 
1 t 


oY WALL STREET . 


a { ce agp ther rs, aly ving in Chis ic mart 
a favorable opportunity to American buyers 


IssUE COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in \ 
THIs COUNTRY AND ABROAI 


YT LDRER, PEABODY & CO. | one Sea ee ee 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Bost. Catalogues matied gratis on a su er 


“XCHANGE ANB LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT No, god Nassa l Se \ \ \ Ol i 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 


N 10 SILVER STREET, | , 1 
‘orrespondents va S : N N, ExGlanp 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Parts nee 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Rertit ROMANS CHELOISIS 
’ 
IV Jit yi / } WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
OIMAIMETON S ANNUAL, | , 
S PUBLISHER AND IM 

. . . . % ) 

Stories and Sketebes for the young and old *RENCH JOOKS 
contributed by well-known autbors. llus “ 
trated with upwards of 400 beautifal engras SSU Six Ay Sth S Steer Sock 
ings, designed by eminent artists, and colored 
plates, Bound imarich chromocover. 4t 
$1 50, NOW \ v's ¢ 


This annual is the handsomest and most charn ; — 
iug book for old or young publisbed this year /. P Li Oe CONSTQAHTIN 
The illustrations are the finest we haveever ser 
} 


in any such publication. The whole get-up ts a . Ren ae Se por pag coo ge 
creditable to the publisber.—Christian Gea s met With son aver he second elition Is 
win, Toronto. r yim ss \ ‘ sfa t “ first aj 

peare bh Paris veray r ‘ ‘ rked sensa 

For sale by all booksellers, or by the publisher poy adlprepcbagae Pgs y Seams s itty frst edition, n 

R. WORTHINGTON, Syeda ral ti aa .? . —— 
-~ Pena Aw >< 4 } : ; 
770 Broadway, New York moe, Pap ray een 
Tor tye fallt k s , pa 
> ili a ae a B rece Ipt of price by the 4 

Portraits of Gen. Sherman, 

In Photograph and Phototyp from Negatives | Mr. Jenkins would also call attention to his 
justtaken. Photographs, 5U cents each. Pht arge stock of Standard and Juvenile French 
type, 25 cents each i s, suttable for Holiday presents, and toa 
: irefully selected assortment of block Calendars 

oy ae » | for ISs4, in French and Spanish 
Miniature Picture Gallery. inlet aac 


A series of Pictures in Ph. toty pe, > inn imiber, AN IM P« RR | AN I 


from choice subjects. on best plate paper, ly] 
hand:omely encased in Portfolio. Price $4 


per copy—just the thing for the Holidays // = Pee / // , Js 
F. GUTEKUNST, 78tO] YC OTR. 
712 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Authorized by the State of Marviand and 


JUST READY—27th EDITION. | yuisred w 





ishe der the direction of the Maryland 
CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF Historical Society 
oa, , io » ee a ois f 24 ¥ 
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The sale of the December Century in this 
untry ha n greater than that of any pre- 
wious number. 
WHAT IS SAID 
OF THE 
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‘From the very start this magazine boldly 
took up a forward position, and it has boldly and 
splendidly maintained its place. With each 
number has been clearly manifested its aggres- 
sive and intelligent enterprise, and far-reaching 
have been the results. During tbe past year 
THE CENTURY has outdone its former work in 
almost every one of its departments. Some of 
its engravings have been amazingly fine ; several 
of those in the December number are particu- 
larly so—the portrait of Peter Cooper especially. 
And its reputation has been, to our mind, as 
much widened by its improved excellence on the 
literary side as on the artistic. The time was 
when the illustrations were first and the letter- 


| press second, if not third, in importance ; but 


that time, for a vear or more, hes been passing 
surely away.”"—N. Y. Times, Dec 3, 1885. 

“THE CENTURY has the effect of greater 
luxury in editing than any of the rival maga- 
zines."—The N. ¥. Nation and Evening Post, 
Dec, 1, 1883, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1883. 


: The Week. . 


THE President, in his message to Congress, 
begins as usual with foreign relations. The 
fisheries treaty with England comes to an end 
in 1885, and he suggests a commission to con 
sider the ‘‘ general question.” 
emigrants, he thinks the precautions taken by 
the English Government insufficient, and 
that legislation may be requisite, but does 
not say what legislation. The Iglesias Govern 
ment, in Peru, he says he will recognize if it 
is approved by the new Congress summoned 
to meet on March 1. He thinks the Canton 
indemnity fund ought to be returned to China 
With regard to the surplus, he is opposed to 
the rapid extinction of the national debt or 
excessive taxation, but thinks that the results 
of last year’s legislation are not yet suffi- 
ciently apparent to justify any radical or 
sweeping modifications of existing law; and 
until] these effects do show themselves, sug- 
gests that some of the surplus might be spent 
upon the navy and coast defences. He is in 
favor also of ‘* substantial reductions ” in the 
customs revenues, but not yet. He discusses 
the future of the banking system, and agrees 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in urging 
that the tax on circulation should be repealed, 
and the banks allowed to issue notes to an 
amount equal to 90 per cent. of the market 
value, instead of the face value of the bonds 
deposited as security for circulation. In order 
to get the trade dollar out of the currency, he 
would have it received at the Treasury and the 
mints as bullion, at a small percentage above 
the current market price of silver of like fine- 
ness, 





As to assisted 


There is no reason, the President believes, 
to expect any trouble from the Indians, but 
he calls the attention of Congress to the 
importance of perfecting the defence of the 
sea-coast with torpedoes, and urges the recon- 
struction of the navy. Government control of 
the telegraph he opposes, on the ground of the 
increase of the civil-service list it would re 
quire. Hethinks that Government ought to be 
authorized by law to exercise ‘‘some sort of 
supervision over inter-State telegraph com- 
munication,” but does not say what sort. 
He again submits to the consideration of 
Congress ‘*‘ whether some Federal aid should 
not be extended to public primary edu- 
cation.” The Anti-Polygamy Act he pro- 
nounces a failure, and thinks that the 
Territory should be handed over to a com- 
mission, ‘‘ with such power and duties as shall 
be delegated to it by law.” He finds the 
working of the Civil-Service Act beneficial, 
and advises the passage of the act already 
adopted by the Senate on the Presidential dis 
ability question,and that the Executive should 
be given the right to veto separate items of the 
appropriation bills. 


This last suggestion of the President has been 
acted upon by Senator Lapham, who has pre- 
pared a joint resolution to amend the Con- 


stitution for the purpose. This has brought 
out the curious fact, according to a Washing 
ton despatcb, that there is a disinclination on 
the part of many Senators and Congressmen 
to amend the Constitution at all. Probably, 
however, their belief that it is a perfect and 
unimprovable insirument 
those portions of it which give them power 
Their right to force the Executive to take an ap 
propriation as a whole, or not at all, is a piece 
of arbitrary privilege which would proba 


applies chietly to 


bly never have been put in the Constitution 
at all if the framers of it could have foreseen 
the way iu which Congress would do its work 
They looked forward to appropriations being 
discussed by it as matters of business, and 
never dreamed that 
the point of appropriating millions of money 
against the wishes of the country at large, 
and the wishes and advice of the Executive 
which was to spend it. 


Congress would reach 


The Treasury report this year is more than 
usually turgid, and is in some parts hesitat 
ing and apologetic toa painful degree. The 
long argument which the Secretary spins out 
to sustain the view that the national banks are 
useful to the community, and that their circu 
lation ought to be kept going, and that the tax 
on circulation ought to be repealed ‘‘ in whole 
or in part,” so that contraction of the curren 
cy may be prevented, reads like the produc 
tion of one whois fearful lest the Greenback 
Labor party should presently overrun the coun 
try and turn all the good men out of office 
In this regard rt is far less satis 
factory than the President’s message and the 
report of the Comptroller of t!.e Currency, both 
of whom recommend the repeal of the tax, in 
plain English, for good and sufficient reasons 
and without apology. The line of 
with which the Secretary opposes the Barker 
Blaine projects for distributing the surplus revt 


the re} 


reasoning 


nue among the States is extremely verbose, at 
reads like a plea in cbancery 
reduction of taxation, the rey 


As regards the 


— 
rt argues both 


forand against it—for it where the bank ques 


tion is treated, and aguinst it where the taruf is 
treated. The conclusion 
call it a conclusion, is that although the repeal 


Tt iched, if We may 


of taxes last year has not lessened the revenue 
so much as was expected and 
$30,000,000, yet sufficient time has not elapsed 
since the repeal went into effect to 
the ultimate results of the reduction, and that, 
therefore, ‘‘it may not be deemed expedient s 

soon to make again a revision of the tariff to 
effect a reduction.”” Nevertheless, the Secr 

that ‘‘ulti 
mately the just and expedient method of relief 
from taxation, and of limiting the 
to the needs of an 
must be found in a reduction of 
imports.” 


intended, by 


determine 


tary adheres to the conviction 
revenues 
government, 


the duties on 


— ) 
economicai 


The more important recommendations of 
the Secretary of the Treasury are that the 
trade dollar be redeemed in standard silver 
dollars and recoined, the bullion contained in 
them being reckoned as part of the two mil- 
lions per month now required to be coined; 


silver coinayze be 


that the 
as regards the 


suspended except 
trade dollar 


Ver doll ifs over 


recoinage of the 
until the public demand for si 


takes the supply, that the banks be allowed 
to issue circulating notes upto 0) per cent 
of their security bonds, and that the tax or 
circulation be repealed in whole or in’ part 
that the Hawaiian treaty be continued, and that 
there ought to be a reduction of taxation 
The last recommendation is, however juali 
fled by a counter- recommendation that there 
ought not to be any immediate revision of the 
tariff; and since aH of the internal-rever 
taxes have been re yo aled exce pt thos us} 
rits, tobacco, and bank circulation, the subject 


of dealing with these articles 


is contided to the 
wisdom of Cengress, with a suggestion that al 
cohol used in the arts be exempted from tax 
and that bank circulation 


tioned, be exe TL pte din whol 


as previously m 

orin part. Tl 
Secretary appears to be inclined to look 
favorably upon a total repeal of the tobacco 
tax, but his argument elsewhere 
retaining the 
countervail the 


takes on 
hint 
reference to tobacco 


ULUTICS Loos 


which he 


The conversion of Mr. W. DD. Kelley on the 
silver question, so far as to make him intro 
duce a bill for the stoppage of the silver coin 
age, is a curious and interesting phenomenon 
There are other conversions among the furious 
silver men of as that of 
Murat Halstead, 


That these gentlemen have been 


seven vVears ago, such 


almost equally remarkable 


, 
converted is 


of course, creditable to their candor and 


Sense When 
preaching the 


fused to be 


common they were furiously 


bi metallic gospel they 


guided by 


the recorded experience 


of mankind, or by the deductions therefrom 
ad V lending e¢ lists Thev insiste 
having ex} ence of their own Now 
\ ave bad it, and they admit that they 
were Wrong. It w d be ungracious to 
ach the for a his, but we must call 
their attention to the enormous inconvenience 
aving the iffsirs {1 a great alion cor 
ted lisregard f the history of the 
foings of the rest of the human race OM 


course the world goes forward in large part by 
the trial of novelties, but it would not go for 


ward at all, or would only go forward to a 


general smash-up, if some things, at least, 


were not treated as settled and be yond dispute 


We hope, too, that the 
wuntry on this silver question will produce 


experience of the 


ereater sober-mindedness and moderation in 
Mr. Kelley bim 
self, honest man as he is, must fee] humiliated 


future financial discussions. 


and ashamed when he remembers that he de 
livered a lecture in Chicago, in the height of 
the silver fever, in urged us to 
adopt the silver standard, for one reason, be 
cause Abraham bad paid silver shekels for the 
cave of Machpelah. 


which he 


It is evident that the first week’s discussion 
of the issue raised by Mr. Carlisle’s election 
has encouraged the Democrats to adhere to 
their new position on the tariff. They have 
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found out, evidently to their own surprise, 
that their attitude in favor of a low tariff is 
much more popular than they expected it 
would be. They have met the full brunt of 
the protectionist attack, and have not been 
perceptibly injured by it. Mr Carlisle’s con- 
servative speech on taking the chair spiked 
the heaviest protection gun, by showing that 
he was not a free-trader in the sense that he 
favor of abolishing the tariff at 
a single The protectionists accuse 
him of changing his ground in that 
speech, but all that he did was to show that 
the ground which he and other tariff reform- 
ers occupy was not the ground which the 
high-tariff defenders had attributed to them. 
Heretotore,when the protectionists have made 
this charge, the Democrats have virtually ad- 
mitted it by running away, instead of stand- 
ing their ground and explaining. Another 
gain for them has heen the futile use of the 
sectional issue. It was employed with great 
vigor by the Republicans for a few days, but 
has been withdrawn for the present, and, al- 
though it may reappear next year, it has evi- 
dently lost the greater part of its old ‘“‘power.” 


was in 
blow. 


It may be regarded as settled that no sur- 
plus-distribution scheme will play a promi- 
nent part in the campaign of next year. The 


Barker plan never gained any foothold outside | 


of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Blaine’s modified 
imitation cannot be said to have gained a foot- 
hold anywhere outside the columns of the 
two or three newspapers which are joint own- 
ers in every form of a Blaine boom. The 
whole press of the country, with these few 


exceptions, condemned the plan with a vigor | 
and unanimity which were evidently compre- | 


hended by Mr. Blaine himself, for he has 
given semi-oflicial notice that the plan has 
been withdrawn for the present. In removing 
it from public view he remarked, with a comi 
cal assumption of ruffled dignity, that it 
really was not worth while for the press to 
attack it so violently, since it belonged to the 
future and not to the present. He had merely 
suggested such a disposition of the whiskey 
tax when the Government reached the point at 
which it would be able to get along without it 





The fact that less than six months remain be- 
fore the customary period forholding the Re- 
publican National Convention bas occasioned 
very little remark. It required some outward 
and visible token, like the assembling of the 
National Committee, to put people in mind of 
the coming event. The Committee met in 
Washington yesterday to prepare the usual 
call, but their coming together was not at- 
tended with anything like the excitement 
which prevailed four years ago. Indeed, 
there is no excitement at all, and no 
considerable interest except as to the place 
where the Convention shall be held, and 
as to the mode of choosing the district dele- 
gates. It will be remembered that there was 
a bitter controversy in the last Convention 
over the contested seats from Illinois, growing 
out of the attempt of the majority in the 
State Convention to appoint all the delegates 
from the Congressional districts, in opposition 


} 
| 


to the wishes and votes of the nine districts | 
which had chosen delegates opposed to the | elect the Democratic ticket, and to Territories 


| nomination of General Grant. In order to pre- 


vent such disputes hereafter, the Convention 
adopted aresvlution iastructing the next Com- 
mittee to adopt methodsand rules which should 
‘* secure to the several Congressional districts 
the right to elect their own delegates to the 
National Convention.” The Committee were 
required to adopt these rules ‘‘ within the 
next twelve months,” and it is understood 
that they did so at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington some three years ago. The method 
will be formulated in the call soon to be is- 
sued. 





The place for holding the Convention is a 
subject of contest among the hotel-keepers of 
various cities rather than of rival candidates 
for the nomination. The ‘‘claims” of Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Saratoga are under debate par- 
ticularly with reference to their accommoda- 
tions for a crowd. It is rather against Chi- 
cago that she furnished too much accommo- 
dation the last time, by providing a build- 
ing of such enormous capacity that 
the spectators overwhelmed the delegates with 
deafening and long-continued clamor, pro- 
tracting the sessions unnecessarily, and at 
times turning the Convention into a contest of 


which do not vote at all. While such a prac- 
tice is incongruous, and would probably not 
be tolerated by the party if the question were 
a new one, it has been so sanctioned 
by usage that no body or collection of 


persons inferior to a National Convention 
should venture to make so important a 
change. The existing mode of representation 


has in its favor an unbroken line of prece- 
dent, which has become actually the com- 
mon law of the party. If the Commit- 
tee should undertake to change the basis 
without the previous instruction of a con- 
vention, individual members of the party 
would not feel bound by the new rule. It 
would be quite within the range of probabili- 
ties that two conventions would assemble at 
the appointed time—one chosen on the old 
basis and one on the new. In such a case the 
former would have the better claim to be 
called ‘‘regular.” On the proposed new basis the 
Territories and the District of Columbia would 
be ruled out altogether. There never was any 
good reason why they should be represented in 


| a convention to nominate candidates for whom 


they cannot vote. Yet it would be quite out 
of the power of the Committee to exclude 


| them without the previous instruction of the 


sheer lung power between rival factions in the | 


galleries. It is now pretty generally agreed 
to avoid such demonstrations and to choose a 


more room than sufficient for the delegates, 
alternates, and reporters. National Conven- 
tions of the Republican party have been 
held in Chicago three times (1860, 1868, and 
1880), in Philadelphia twice (1856 and 1872), 
in Baltimore once (1864), in Cincinnati once 
(1876). There have always been reasons for 
selecting one place in preference to others 
—generally personal reasons, as a belief that 
the local sympathy would advance the inte- 
rests of one or another candidate—but it does 
not appear that local sympathy ever exerted 


much influence except, perhaps, when Mr. | 


Lincoln was nominated in 1860. Chicago was 
really chosen by the supporters of Mr. Sew- 
ard, who did not anticipate that Mr. Lincoln 
would be a formidable competitor, and who 
judged rightly that, asagainst any other candi- 
date, the local feeling would be strongly in their 
favor. Accordingly they pitched the Conven- 
tion in the only place where the personal popu- 
larity of an opponent could do them much 
harm. 





sentation in the Republican National Conven- 
tion, which Mr. Frye is said to be pushing, 
and which is supposed to be in the ‘‘ Blaine 
interest,” contemplates that the basis shall be 
the number of Republican voters in each State, 


instead of the total population. Such a 
change, if proposed in a National Con- 
vention of the party, would commend 


itself to obvious. principles of justice. 
The basis of representation ought never to 
have been anything else than the number of 


party. 





What is the matter with our friend Mr. Hew 


| itt? On Monday he interrupted the call of the 


sé @ | States in the House to offer a resolution, 
place of meeting where there will be little | 


| of O’Donnell, the murderer, 


which reads like a burlesque, asking the 
President to secure such delay in the execution 
in London, as 


| will enable him (the President) first to find out 


whether O’Donnell is a citizen of the United 
States, and then to examine the records of the 


| court in which he was tried to see whether he 


was legally convicted according to the English 
law and ‘the requirements of international 
law.” In other words, the resolution seeks to 


| have the President make himself ridiculous, 


and expose himself to insult by claiming the 
right of revising the proceedings of foreign 
tribunals in a case in which he is not even sure 
that the defendant is an American citizen. 
The mention of international law in the mat 
ter is probably based on an ignorant delusicn 
that O’Donnell, if an American citizen, was 
entitled to a jury half of foreigners. The fact 
is that this old privilege of foreign defendants 
in English courts was some time ago abolished 
by statute. The best way of overcoming that 
difficulty now is to get Congress to pass an act 
restoring the operation of the rule in Great 


| Britain, so far as Imshmen are concerned. 
The proposed change in the basis of repre- | 





Butler seems tc have really cut out work for 
himself for the remainder of his days, for he 
is organizing a boom of his own to enable him 
to give himself the Presidency. He has got 
control of the trades-union organizations all 
over the country; and one of them, in Massa- 
chusetts, the Lynn Workingmen’s <Associa- 


| tion, has issued an address calling for a Na- 
| tional Convention, to form a National party, 


persons actually represented—that is, Repub- | 


ican voters. Under the existing and uniform 
practice of the party, however, an overplus of 
representation is ; ‘ven to States which always 


which will ‘‘ unfurl the banner of labor” and 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency. The candidate for the Presi. 
dency will, of course, be Butler, who is said to 


| feel very enthusiastic over his prospects. In a 


speech in Boston last week he chuckled over 
the fact that he should have polled so many 
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votes in the late election, in spite of the pray- 
ers of the clergy. The smallness of the ma 
jority against him, he maintains, ‘‘ proves 
pretty conclusively that the clergy of Boston 
have very little influence with the Almighty.” 

The mere suggestion that the photographs 
of American girls of note should be placed 
on sale for purposes of notoriety and gain has 
been utilized in away that few persons, ex- 
cept the very sharpest advertisers, would have 
conceived. The father of a Western girl an- 
nounces in a despatch, which is sent all over 
the country on the authority of his full name, 
that any person found selling or offering 
for sale photographs of his daughter 
will be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law. In order, probably, that there may be 
no mistake in identity, the full name and 
address of the daughter are given, coupled 
with the information that ‘‘ her beauty has 
attracted much notice in Europe.” This seems 
to usa decided improvement upon the old plan 
of advertising beautiful Western girls by an- 
nouncing them as engaged to marry Mr. Tilden. 


Mer. Capel, discussing ‘* Marriage,” onThurs- 
day night at Chickering Hall, adverted to the old 
question, Which is the best, the English sys- 
tem of marriages, arranged by the parties 
themselves, or the French one, of marriages 
arranged by parents? We trust the time is 
coming when this problem will be recognized 
to be practically insoluble. Those who take 
it up from time to time seem to overlook the 
fact that unless some way can be suggested 
in which the French custom can be introduced 
into Eoglund and America, or vice-versa, it is 
a waste of time to discuss the merits of the two 
systems. The entire relation of parent to child, 


’ 


the whole of female education, and probably 
the respective religions of the two eountries 
would bave to be changed before the marriage 
‘ustoms could be materially altered. Monsi- 
gnor Capel is trying to do one of these things 
in converting America to Catholicism ; but 
even he does not feel that he is paving the 
way for the adoption of the French marriage 
system here. 


They are having a good deal of discussion 
in the Boston newspapers over Mr. Matthew 
Aroold’s view of Emerson's literary position, 
but itis not very edifying or instructive, inas- 
much as it consists, on one side, in the main, 
of simple dissent from Mr. Arnold’s position, 
on the part of gentlemen who have hitherto 
achieved no reputation as critics, and who real- 
ly have nothing to contribute to the contro- 
versy, except an expression of their dislike to 
hearing Emerson criticised unfavorably by any 
body. It would, however, be misrepresentation 
to say that Emerson has been criticised unfa- 
vorably by Mr. Arnold, in so far as his position 
in the world of thought is concerned; for the 
sentence in his lecture which we quoted the 
other day, that Emerson was ‘‘the friend and 
aider of those who would live in the spirit,” 
is surely the all praise for a 
philosopher. The notion that you answer a 


’ 


criticism, however carefully prepared or well 


highest of 


reasoned out, by expressing simple dissent, is 
one, however, which is widely diffused, and 
is, we suppose, part of the general revolt against 
authority which shows itself in all fields of 


human activity, whether mental or political 
It is well illustrated in the remark of the 
female champion of woman suffrage who, 
having had the Apostle Paul quoted against 
her, answered: ‘Ah, there I differ with Paul 
The prominent features of the general busi 
ness and financial situation may be summed 
up in the statements, first, that there is ala 
volume of traftic, which is conclusive ly shown 
by the increased tonnage and earnings of 
almost every railroad in the United States, as 
compared with the corresponding monthly 
and weekly reports at this season last year 
Notwithstanding the great extension of more 
than 5,000 miles of road during the vear, the 


ree 


percentage of increase of earnings has kept 
pace with that of the mileage. But, asice 
from this favorable showing for the railroads 
all other comparisonsare unfavorable as com 
pared with last year. The extra traffic and pro 
duction are being done by merchants aud man 
ufacturers for smaller protits than ever befor: 

and,in many important lines of trade and in- 
dustry, tor no profit at all 
to bankers and money lenders, and hence there 


This is well known 


1s little disposition to advance capital for the 


the sur 


further expansion of business; and 
plus capital driven from investment in Govern 
ment bonds by their continued redemptior 
and which would, under more favorable cit 
cumstances, be loaned for that purpose, lies 
idle in the banks, which are overtlowing with 
it. There is also a large trade balance due to 
the United States trom Europe, which would 
come here in the form of imports of specie it 
there was apy employment for the money 
But rates of interest in the loan market « 
tinue abnormally low, and contidence in rat 
Way securities seems to be quite as unset 
tled as ever, owing to the continued dis 
trust of the management of the properties 
and the manipulations of the prices of stocks 
There has been a constant and moderate 





ment of capital for investmen 
class of railroad bonds, and the amoun 
these afloat in the market bas been greatly ai 
minisbed; but, aside from this, capital still 
holds the distrustful attitude which it has 
maintained for the last vear. One resu 
this is the continued decline in the prices 
of 1ailway stocks, n 
creased earnings of the roads. Mos 
dividend-paving stocks are down to near the 


; ] - ar ; 
lowest prices of the last three years, and 8 





few are lower than they have been bef 
five years 

The question of min resentation is 
again undergoing a good deal of discussi 
England in view of the almost certainly ay 
proaching extension of the suffrage by the 
assimilation of the county and borough 
franchise. Nothing very new has, however, 
been elicited except a suggestion which, if 
adopted in this country, would be a great relief 
to ‘‘kickers” and bolters, especially in the 
Republican party. Ona g many occasions 
during the past twenty years, these ma 
contents have desired to protest in the strong 


est Wav aguinst the nominations of their own 


party, but only two ways of doing so wert 


open to them. One was, to vote the Demo 


cratic ticket—a step which their souls abhor. 


A838 


red, and which to many of them was intolera 
ble. The other was to stay at hot ind not vote 
at all, but this sort of self effacement was 
something to which a great manv have alwavs 
found it difficult to 1 neile themselves. The 
English sugges s { \ r si d 
have the Pre { ~ t ~ ca 
tive vot i \ st a 
particular ¢ i t ‘ for 

t This { res t by 
giving the \ whos 
proportion of \ 
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The French Ministry on Monday met success 
fullv the a nyt ! ()} ) to compel 
hem to withdraw trom their operations in 
Tonguin by refusing the appropriations neces 
sary to carry on the war They were sus 
tained by a vote of 381 to 146, but M. Ferry, 

defending himself and his policy, was com 
yt led tomake a kind of ay peal ad museryv 


which was probably a great help 
; serious injury in 
licted upon French foraign policy by the short- 
livedness of cabinets. Against some charges 
made in the debate, such as concealment in 
editing the Yellow Book, he really had no 
defence, and one of his supporters, M. Ribot, 
was compelled to admit that voting the 
credits would not be an approval of all the 


acts of the Ministry, 
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THE MORMON DIFFICULTY. 


| 


| 


Ir cannot be said that either the President’s | 


Message or Mr. Edmunds’s new bill gives us 
much what further 
steps should be taken for the suppression of 
polygamy. Mr. Edmu: ds’s new bill, which 


assistance in deciding 


may be considered as a formal confession of | 


the failure of the first one, makes the lawful 
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led are still fresh in every- 
body’s mind. The public soon came to the 
conclusion that the worst government that 
the natives cculd set up was better than that 
which we tried to impose upon them. The 
explanation of the matter wus that we bad no 
trained body of officials,such as European gov- 
ernments have, to take charge of outlying and 


which all this 


| subject territories whose populations can only 
husband or wife of a person accused of bigamy | 
or unlawful cohabitation a competent witness | 


in the prosecution, who may be compelled to | 
testify; provides for the compulsory filing | 


of a written certificate of 
ceremony in any of the Territories of the 
United States; abolishes female suffrage, and 
declares vacant all elected offices. The Mes- 
sage, the other hand, recommends the 
assumption by the National Legislature of the 
entire political control of the Territory, and 
the committal of its government to a Com- 
mission, with such powers and dutiesas may 
be delegated toit by law. Such a Commission 


every marriage 


on 


might, however, be armed with complete 
military power to-morrow and put 1n complete 
possession of the Territory, and yet we should 
not be much nearer than we are now to extir- 
pation of polygamy. Moreover, the only way 
toenforce the registration of marriages under 
Mr. Edmunds’s bill would be to punish the 
who do take part in the martiage 
without registering. But how are these to be 
got at? Who them? 
Would it be a particle easier to convict a man 
(or woman) of failure to register than of 
polygamy itself? The power to compel the 
Jawful husband or wife to testify does un- 
doubtedly seem to be more nearly effective 
than anything else heretofore thought of. It 
is neither more nor less than the power to ex- 
amine any man in the community as to the 
number of wives he has, and it may be an ex- 
periment worth trying. But suppose the 
Church were to permit any man or woman 
examined before a Gentile court in polygamy 
cases to commit perjury, which it will almost 
certainly do, how should we meet it? 

The more one looks at the matter, and, in- 
deed, the more one hears about it from every 


people 


is going to accuse 


quarter, the more satisfied one becomes that the 
evil, if itis to be put down by law, calls 
for remedies very much more violent than any 
yet proposed, for the application of which 
our Government possesses no adequate ma 
chinery. The Mormon problem really brings 
us, for the first time in American history, face 
to face with the task of governing a wholly 
hostile dependency —a task for which the 
Constitution has made no proper preparation, 
and which, even if the Constitution had 
made preparation for it, American manners 
and ideas would render very difficult. Our 
experience in the South furnished a fair ex- 
ample of the troubles into which we plunge 
when we attempt anything of the kind, and yet 
the South was only half hostile. We had the 
negroes on our side, and had to deal with mal- 





be governed by force, and whose manners have 
to be reformed and customs changed at the 
point of the bayonet, like India and Algeria. 
When we undertake anything of the kind we 
have to take Tom, Dick, or Harry for the work, 
and generally select him with but slight refe- 
rence to his special fitness—generally for consi- 
derations connected with the party politics. 
More delicate work of this kind than the rule 
of Utah as a conquered province for the sole 
and simple purpose of reforming its domes- 
tic relations, no government ever entered 
In fact, no government has ever be- 
fore undertaken to suppress polygamy by 
force, in a case where it was sanctioned by 
the manners and religion of the people. Such 
a duty necessarily involves arming the offi- 
cer in charge of it with enormous discre. 
tionary powers. He ought, in fact, to have 
the power of making an inquisition into every 
Mormon household, of arresting any man or 
woman whom he suspects of living in bigs 

mous relations, and examining him or her on 
oath; and not only this, but of utterly disre- 
garding his or her denials and deciding the 
case On mere appearances. Whoare the men 
among us, civil or military, lawyers or lay- 
men, whom the American people are willing 
to see trusted with such powers, or would 
consider fit to execute them, or would long 
permit to execute them? Would not at- 
tempts to execute them result in such gross 
and oppressive abuses as would soon make the 
Mormons, polygamists and all, objects ot gen- 
eral sympathy? 

At the bottom of the Mormon difficulty, 
as far as the women are concerned, is un- 
doubtedly the immense improvement in their 
physical and social condition which the Mor- 
mon Church has wrought. In thinking of 
them and discussing them in this part of the 
world, we usually picture them to ourselves 
as persons of some refinement and educa 
tion, who, in their present condition, are suf- 
fering from the pangs of remorse and 
a deep sense of degradation. The truth 
is they are mostly European peasants of 
rather a low class, to whom Mormonism has 
brought considerable social elevation and 
great increase of comfort. The experiments 
hitherto made for their deliverance seem to 
show that nothing will accomplish it except 
the offer to them of some equivalent. Hitherto 
we have done nothing to disgust them with 
their condition beyond threatening to put 
their husbands, wbo are their sole support, in 


on, 


| jail, and throw the superfluous wives out 


contents whose religious and legal ideas were | 


the same as our own. Nevertheless, the only 


way we could manage them was to let loose 
on them a swarm of rascally adventurers to 
take possession of their treasury and local 
offices, and then support these adventurers 
with our army and navy. 


The scandals ta 


upon the world. We bave yet to see the 
effect on the women of something in the 


| shape of real missionary effort, which would 


| combine moral teaching with a promise of 
| material security and independence. 








STRIPPING FOR THE RACE. 


Mr. JAMES Bryce has been recently giving a 
lecture in Cambridge, on the way in whicha 
man in England may ‘‘ become a candidate,” 
or, as we should say, may get a nommation. 
The system, he says, is as follows: 

‘*In the majority of cases the initiative must 
come from the candidates, thougb they desire to 
make it appear that the office comes to them. 
The person who desires to become a candidate 
looks about for aconstituency to elect him, 
Usually be is not wholly at sea. He generally 
bas some friends or connections, so that he stands 
a better chance in one place than in otbers. But 
if be is wholly at sea, he usually goes to the cen- 
tral oftice of the party in London, and says tbat 
he is a candidate, saying also what he holds as 
his opinions, and what he is ready to put up.” 
After this it is no wonder that a nomination, 
once secured, should be followed by a canvass 
of a strange sort. It consists of what Mr. 
Bryce picturesquely calls *‘ nursing” the con- 
stituency. The candidate ‘‘ gets bis friends to 
give dinners”; he opens ‘‘ bazaars,” and “ buys 
at them a lot of ugly things that he does not 
want and leaves outside the door’; he “meets 
the ladies,” subscribes to horse-races, some- 
times buys a fine house and gives entertain- 
ments. American candidates for Congress, 
thank Heaven, do not have to go through any 
such degrading process, and even in the Presi- 
dential field, where we always hear so much 
nowadays of the influence of money, our system 
is very different. Among the various symp- 
toms of an approaching Presidential contest, 
such as is now impending, there are none 
more significant than certain minor features 
which begin to appear in the daily life and 
behavior of the candidates. 

When Mr. Randall became a prominent 
candidate for the Speakership, and through 
that for the Presidency, there suddenly ap- 
peared with him a little feature of his life of 
which no one had ever heard before, but which, 
when known, proved strangely interesting. It 
was the ownership and use of a horse and 
buggy, and this horse and buggy played a 
striking part in his preliminary canvass for 
the Speakership. At first sight it might seem 
as if the appearance of a man’s horse and 
buggy would throw no light on his qualifica- 
tions for either the Speakership or Presidency; 
but the fact is far otherwise. In the first 
place, the horse was no fast trotter, such as in- 
dicates in the owner a passion for money, or 
display, or coarse pleasures. It was a good, 
quiet, plain family horse, such as any con- 
stituent of Mr. Randall's might drive to 
church or to a fair without attracting atten- 
tion. In the same way the buggy was a 
simple American buggy, of plain native 
design and manufacture—just such a buggy 
as a man gets when he wants a good 
serviceable vehicle, which will run smoothly 
and carry him safely over the road. The 
harness was just an ordinary leather harness 


| withvut any nickel mountings or nonsense, 


made for steady use, not for ornament or pa- 
rade. In short, the whole turnout, as it 
moved quietly and simply through the streets, 
with the owner sitting in it, or as it stood 
hitched in front of the store or post-office, 
while he went in for his mail or groceries, 
was clearly the property of a man who, 
however great he might become, would never 


' be puffed up with the insolent pride of 
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wealth, would never cease to recognize in a 
constituent a fellow-man, or to meet those 
whose votes he needed readily and frankly. 


The buggy had not the air of a political trot- 
ting-wagon, with room only for one. The 


vacant seat by Mr. Randall's side looked as if 
there was always room in it for an alternate 
or a proxy; if the horse neighed it was a simple 
American neigh, such as the horse of the 
humblest man might give without arousing 
any resentment among the neighbors. Since 
Mr. Randall's defeat for the Speakership bis 
enemies have unfeelingly taken to deriding the 
borse and buggy, and to declaring that as the 
day for the meeting of Congress approached, 
the horse and buggy were brought more 
and more into prominence, and became at the 
same time the worse for wear and tear, as if, 
the greater the danger of losing the office, the 
more plainand even shabby was the turnout 
made, with a view to endearing itself to a wider 
constituency than ever, until finally we find 
it described, just before the election of Mr. 
Carlisle, as a ‘‘rickety old concern, drawn by 
a horse almost as dilapidated”—an animal 
probably well calculated to give the lie to 
the slanderers who went about representing 
its owner to be the tool of the money-kings 
and monopolists. 

All candidates might of course have a borse 
and buggy, but they do not. Some use one 
thing, and some another. The simplicity of 
Mr. Blaine’s character and tastes, for instance, 
and his plain democratic standard of life, and 
his consequent fitness for the Presidency, are 
shown just now in a most effective way by 
the press accounts of his bouse and _babits. 
For the former he has taken—rented, we _ be- 
lieve—not a big mansion, in which to give 
banquets, but a small, unostentatious frame 
residence, in the neighborhood of the White 
House and not far from the British Legation 
and other costly dwellings, and in marked con- 
trast to them; and through the windows of 
this little home he may, to judge by what we 
hear, be seen any morning seated at an unpre 
tentious study table engaged in_ historical 
composition, the very picture of a man quali- 
fied for the lofty station which his character 
forbids him to seek. Every one who has read 
the biographies of future Presidents knows 
that, no matter what their financial condition 
may have become, their career began in an un- 
painted log cabin, a picture of which always 
helps to illustrate the volume. If Mr. Blaine 
were to be nominated for the Presidency, 
there can be very little doubt that he too 
would appear to have been born in this nur- 
sery of statesmen, and it is very likely his 
recollections of the simple, unpretentious ca 
bin that make the frame house now so con- 
genial to his tastes, It is at any rate a sort of 
preparation for the cabin and the White 
House at the same time. 

Mr. Holman, another prominent newspaper 
candidate, appears to be qualified for the race 
in the same way. In bis case it is, we believe, 
chiefly bis Gress and manners which denote 
his perfect simplicity of mind and heart. He 
wears plain and inexpensive though perfectly 
neat clothes, thin in summer and thick in 
winter, and probably, when cold, warms him- 
self with plain hot air from a plain register 
with no ‘‘frills’’ about it. He uses plain, 


direct, and simple language, the language of 


a man who has no private ends toserve. It is 
pleasant to think that the one trait which an 
approaching canvass brings out in all our can 
didates, of whatever party, is simphcity—a 
sort of rural or early Christian simplicity and 
directness which recalls the exhortation of St 
Paul: 
with so great acloud of witnesses, let us lay 
aside every weight and the sin which doth so 


‘Seeing we also are compassed about 


easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is before us.” 


THE LOBBY AND ITS CURE 


AN attempt to ameliorate the lobby nuisance 
will, it is said, be made this winter by ex 
cluding from the floor of the House of Repre 
sentatives the little knot of ex. members who, 
as such, have tbe right to appear there and 
lobby. According to the grave and accurate 
explanation of this practice given by those 
who desire to break it up, the origin of the 
right of the ex-member to ply his trade in the 
House may be traced to those remote 
when the office of a member of Congress was 


times 


It was 
then regarded a proper mark of respect to the 
oftice to give ex-members the privilege of the 
floor. In course of time, the 
honor and dignity of Congressmen declined, 
and the business of lobbying became more 
profitable, this privilege became a valuable 
pecuniary right, so that now men get them 


considered one of honor and dignity. 


however, as 


selves elected to Congress in order that, after 
they have served their time out, they may 
make a living by button-boling Congressmen 
about bills, the office of member being actu 
ally a stepping-stone to that of lobbyist. 

There is certainly nothing to be said against 





| the proposal to lessen this nuisance by with 
| drawing the privilege of the floor from ex 
| members altogether. But it could only have a 
| very slight effect in abating the lobbw itself. 
| For this purpose, nothing has vet been found 
very effective anywhere, though almost every 
sort of treatment has been tried in the State 
capitals, where the lobby problem is the same 
in kind, though not in degree, 
ton. One means resorted to has been the re 
striction of special or private legislation by 
constitutional amendment, the effect of which 
may be seen in this State in the marked re 
duction of the annual volume of legislation. 
But the lobby at Albany is still powerful and 


as at Washing 


well organized, and, withinthe limits imposed 
upon it by law, does its work very effectively. 
Some reformers proposed—and in one 
or two States the proposal has 
been acted upon—to make lobbying a crime, 
punishable incarceration the peni 
tentiary; and the of all the 
States abound enactments directed 
against bribery and corruption, designed to 
make the way of the lobbvist hard. 


have 
we be lie ve 
by in 
statute-books 


with 


In Mas 
sachusetts some effort has been made to regu 
late the practice before commi A sug 
gestion of an approach to the English system, 
under which the proceedings in relation to 
private bills are made as nearly hke proceed 
ings in court as possible, was to give all in- 
terested full notice of the proposed legisla 
tion, and an opportunity to be heard, for and 
age inst. In England the Parliamentary bar, 


{lees . 
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as it is called, which corresponds to the lobby 
with us, is a creature of law, or of Parlia 
mentary regulation which bas the force of 
law, and the introduction of the English svs 
tem has often been recom fed here 
particularly at Washington, as likely to 
have an excellent effect Thus far Congress 
has manifested no evidence of a desire t 
make this change, or of any appreciation of its 
Importance 

The tact appears to be, therefore, that there 
is little reason, judging from = our past: expe 
rience, to expect much frot ch directa 
tacks upon the lobby The visible and ma 
terial lobby, with its Bardwell Slotes revisit 
ing the balls of debat n the interes 
profitable jobs, is but the external ana 
indication of a widespread diseuse, wt 
comes in part from the poverty of a larg 
proportion of Congressmen, the ‘ uimity 
of the tenure of office, and the difficulty of 
finding any other occupation after havi ‘ 
tuken to polities, an partly from tt Vast 
amount of legislator with 1 \ 
which now makes up the bulk of the annual 
busipess of Congress Whatever minish 
this takes off some of the pressure of bby 
from Congress, Whatever proves tl t 
of the class from which Congressmet ome 
strikes at the root of the ev This at nits 
of course, to saving that (he work of making the 
relation between Congress andthe agents of 
private interests affected by legislation what 
it ought to be and what it might be, must bx. 
aslow and gradual one, and that the idea 
that it can be aceon } shed at one stroke, by 
some single statute, or constitutional amend 
ment, orchange of Congressional proecdure, is 
a mistaken one 

As an illustration of the cffe« f tak 
ing away business = fro Cx ess, the 
Court of Clai shows what mav be done 
All the business now transacted by lawvers 
and judges in this court, ina respectable, or 
derly, and pure way, wasa short time ago in 


and 


lobby 


the hands of the 
all the 


This branch of the 


was affected by 


worst infl the 


work of rel 


leneces term sugyests 
rm would be 


all 
ris 


made complete by the transfer of claims 


sills 


against the Government to the cou 
In Con 
Clarkson N 


of them thus 


for this purpose have been presseu 


Mr 
hie 


CTess, CS Per ially by the late 
Potter, but 
far, Congress being reluctant to part with all 
of 


wever, the 


nothing has cy 


seduct branch lic 


hi 


trol over claims must be relinquished, 


control over this ive pul 


Sooner or later con 

No 
othe: modern parliamentary body in any civi 
to the extent 
In the same way the simplification 


of 
removed from 


activity 


lized country has retained it 
ours has 
f the tariff will shear the lobby 


Ot 


much of 
its strength, as eve ry artic le 
the list will make one piece of lobbying every 
winter or so unnecessary. 

The withdrawal of patronage from mem- 
bers of Congress will, of course, affect the 
lobby, because it will enable them to give 
more time and attention to their legislative 
duties, and must raise in the course of time the 
general of the whole political class. 
Members of Congress evolved by a machine 
like that which evolved Conkling and Piatt in 
this State, for instance, would in the natural 
course of things hardly look upon the lobby 


level 
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Men 
kind of evolution would. 


with disfavor elected without this 


THE PRINTERS AND THE PRESS. 


We publish elsewhere a well-written letter 
of Union 
No. 6, which is now carrying on operations 
the of the 
printers as against employers this city. 
We may begin by disposing at once of all he 


from a member Typographical 


against this office, stating case 


In 


says touching the low rate of wages received by 
printers in New York, which he puts forward 
He 


of ( ompositors’ 


as the main justification of the strike. 
alleges that the average rate 
has 
whether 
or by 


wages been $12 a 


week, which is low, 
of living 
the protit of the publishing business, 


we judge it by the cost 
or by the wages paid in other fields of la 
bor. To that this may 
all true, and yet does not in any way 
affect the controversy between the Hrening 
Post and the the average 


rate of wages paid in this office, during the 


this we answer, 


be 


strikers, because 


past nine months, proves by actual exam- 
ination of our books to be $19.81. Accord 
ing to the admission of the strikers be 


fore they left, their average pay was $19, 
which we maintain, as an average rate, is high, 
point of view, and, at all 
double what Mr. O'Fla- 
It is a rate, too, 
work in a comfortable and 
well-lighted composing room during a day of 
SA. M. 


jue ved from any 
events, 


Is 


nearly 
herty complains of as low 
paid for agreeable 
nine hours, beginning at , and accom- 
panied by a certainty of permanency for all 
competent men. Four compositors left this 
office last spring after more than forty years’ 
service; some among the recent strikers had 
been here over twenty years, and we doubt if 
any of them will say that they received 
while in our employment anything but cour- 
teous and considerate treatment. 

We freely that whether 
this rate of wages paid by us was high or 


admit, however, 
low, whether the work for which it was paid 
was agreeable or disagreeable, the com positors 
had a pertect right, either singly or collectively 
to ask for more, and, on being refused it, to 
strike—that is, to refuse to work for us any 
If there be an inalien- 
able right, it is the right to refuse an offer for 
your labor or for any other commodity which 
you do not think is suflicient, and to seek 
a better market elsewhere. The complaint 
we make of the conduct of the strikers is, that 
they sought before going to coerce us 
into paying them what they asked, by in- 
timidation—that is to say, by seeking to in- 


longer on our terms. 


flict serious damage on our property in sud- 
denly and without leay ing their 
work, with the design of preventing us from 
keeping our contracts with our advertisers 
and subscribers by stopping the issue of the 
paper. 


notice 


This is the sole object and meaning 
of the practice of suddenly striking a short 
time before the hour of publication. Commit 
ted against a newspaper, it is an offence not 
far removed, morally, from smashing a clock 
with a hammer in a watch-maker’s store be- 
cause he will not let you have it for less than 
$12, when you are only willing to give $10. It 
has, however, a worse side than this. When 
a man enters into any contract with a fellow- 





man on which he bases business or domestic 
arrangements, and which he has done nothing 
to abrogate by misconduct on his part, a sud 
den failure to fulfil it, with the design of in 
juring him or compelling him to submit toa 
new demand, is of the 
which the member of a civilized community 


one basest acts of 
can be guilty, even if it may not be made a 
criminal act by law. In its grosser forms it is 
catled blackmail, but, by whomsoever commit 
ted, whether employer or employee, printer or 
publisher, bricklayer or merchant, it is inde 
fensible and socially degrading. Of this act 
we were made the victims by men to whom 
we had done whatever In mind, 
body or estate, aud from whom we asked no- 
thing except the liberty to regulate the cost 
of carrying on our own We do 
not know by what sort of arguments such 
conduct is defended at mectings of the Ty 
pographical Union. Whatever they are, Mr. 
O'Flaherty has not ventured to produce them 
in his letter. 

Of the gross attempts to intimidate the new 
men who accepted our terms afterward, and to 
damage our property, after getting admission 
to the office on false pretences, shall not 
say much because Mr. O'Flaherty does not 
seek todefend them. But when he tries to 
repudiate the responsibility for them on the 
part of the managers of the Union, we shall 
only say that when we arrested one of the 
disturbers in the act, he at once sent word to 
the President, who was apparently waiting 
for him outside. Since then daily efforts 
continue be made people 
from ouremployment, not by the ordinary 
arts of persuasion, but by false representations 
of every description, including threats. With- 
in three days an attempt has been made by 
the President and Secretary of the Union in 
person to induce our foreman to convert the 
office once more into a Union office; and it was 
enforced by the assurance that they would 
either make it soor ‘‘ bust up the Eeening 
Post.” All this is interesting to us now simply 
as an illustration of the manuer in which the 
Union is managed, and of tue character of the 
rule to which so many highly respectable men 
submit their conduct ia the ordinary business 
of life. The offer made by Mr. O'Flaherty 
to pay the damage dove us out of the Union 


no wrong 


business. 


we 


to to seduce 


funds, can hardly be sincere, because he has 
apparently no authority to speak for it. 

We, for our part, are determined to have no 
relations with it or with anybody belonging to 
it, forthe simple reason that we wiil not deal in 
business with anybody who is not a free agent, 
or who cannot make hisown contracts, or keep 
them when made, or who is likely to be con- 
trolled in any business transaction by some- 
body outside, whom we do not know or cannot 
trust. Ours is neither a Union office nora non- 
Union oftice, but a man-to-man office. More- 
over, we now been informed more 
than once that the control of the Evening 
Post necessary to the Union an 
aid in its movement against the morping 
papers, which it is apparently determined to 
force into paying 50 cents. This constitutes 


have 


is as 


another reason of the strongest kind for avoid- 
ing all relations with the managers of the con- 
cern. The business of this office is the regular 
and punctual publication of an evening paper, 
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and not participation in attempts to raise or 
lower wages in other offices, or to regulate 
the affairs of other publishers. We freely 
concede Mr. O’Flaherty’s claim that the print- 
ers ought to exert their due influence on the 
press. Every honest and honorable man, 
who fulfils his contracts, gives every one his 
due, and does as would be by, 
ought to have an influence on the press. 
Every printer who is such a man ought to 
share with al] other such men in making 
the public opinion by which the press is or 
ought to be controlled. But inthe character 
of an intimidator, or blackmailer, or coer- 
cionist, a compositor is entitled to no more in- 


he done 


fluence than other persons of the same class. 
The arts by which attempts are being made 


by the Typographical Union to subjugate the 
press of this city are not the arts of honest 
men, but criminal arts, and it 1s, therefore, 
the duty of ail honest men to resist them. 


THE GREEKS AND THEIR STATUES. 
To the various serials now in progress Messrs. 
of Berlin, have added the 
Berliner Studien, under the editorship of Ferdi- 
pand Ascherson. Its double province is philo- 
logy and arcbwvlogy, and the two departments 
are represented eacb by one paper in the first 
half volume. The first article is an elaborate 
discussion, by Dr. Wilbelm Gemoll, of the 
sources, autborship, and time of the ‘Geoponica.’ 
The last edition of the ‘Geoponica’ dates from 
1781, so that it can bardly be counted among the 
popular books; and yet of ail the techoical trea- 
tises of the ancients, the agricultural are among 
the most attractive for moderns. We Americans 
are not dead to the feeling, and only a few 
montbs since an “officer of the United States 
Treasury Department ’’ published in New York 
‘Hints from the *‘ Works and Days” of Hesiod, 


dedicated to the Husbandmen of America. 
The bits of folk-lore, the curious items of 
natural history, the side-lights falling on 


social relations, requite even the pnon-bucolic 
mind for the toil of plodding through much 
wearisome stuff; and this very collection of 
agricultural tracts, the ‘Geoponica,’ is the subject 
of a study by the French scholar, De Rayna), in 
the Annuuire de U Association pour Vencourage 
Is74). But 
Dr. Gemoll bas not been tempted by the ex- 
ample of bis predecessor into any effort to wake 
bis treatise popular, and we can only give the 
conclusions which he has reached as to the time 
and the authorship, or rather compilership, of 
the ‘Geoponica,’ which he brings home to Cassi- 
auus Bassus Scbolasticus. This is nothing new; 
but Cassianus Bassus Scholasticus passed bith- 
erto for a Christian gentleman of Bithynia, 
and Gemoll bas ruthlessly robbed bim of even 
those little bits of color. Tbe ‘Geoponica’ was 
put together between 944 and 959 a. D. 

The otber article in the Berliner Studien is 
much sborter. Dr. Gemoll takes up nearly three 
hundred pages in his investigation. Dr. Kuh- 
nert tells us in seventy what he has found out 
about the care the Greeks took of their statues. 
The information has been gleaned chiefly from 
inscriptions, and it is somewhat amusing to 
notice the truly Teutonic shiver with which the 
author contemplates the steady increase of new 
material which wil], in a short time, make his 
essay ‘‘ antiquated.” 

Tre erection of statues was intrusted in Greece 
to what we may calla Board of Public Works. 
| It was an unpaid commission, which bad to con- 
| tract with an artist, and whose aim was to get 
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the most art for the least money. The statue 
was inspected on delivery. If it was approved 
it was erected on the appropriate spot. Milo, 
thefamous atblete, who bad that inarticulate 
sense of bumor characteristic of strong men, 
carried the statue voted to him on his shoulders 
to the Altis of Olympia. ‘The modern joke 
would have been to carry the bill that voted it. 
To the American mind, opportunities for jobs 
would seem to be suggested by many of the 
details. The members of this board were, it is 
true, among the first citizens, were often the 
highest magistrates of the place: and when a 
man had a statue voted him he felt himself 
much more honored if the procurement of 
the effigy was intrusted to the chief poten- 
tate of the city than if it was committed to 
a private individual. When became 
poor the practice of voting statues did not 
stop. Only, as we learn from Dion Chrysosto- 
mus and others, they had a very shabby way 
of changing the inscription of an old statue. 
In such the exalted 
conceivable was doubtless employed, to the 
great delight of the gamins of such cities as 
Rhodes. 

After the statue was safely in place. the next 
thing was to look after the preservation of it: 
and statues, in a country where there sometimes 


Greece 


cases most commission 


seemed to be more statues than men, were ex- 
posed to many risks. Sometimes the ornaments 
were stolen, sometimes the statues were carried 
off bodily. Soin Chios a band of thieves con- 
veyed the statue of their patron god, Hermes, 
and the fact was jocosely recorded on the base. 
The gods were theoretically supposed to pro- 
tect their own statues. The statues of private 
individuals were not so safe; but the only in 
stance, sofaras is known, in which an appeal 
made to the public ‘‘not to touch the 
figures,” is made by a woman. In all other 
cases, the inscriptions show that the Greeks 
believed more in round cursing than in plaintive 
petition. The legal punishment for mutilating 
or otherwise injuring a statue, especially that 
of a deity, was very severe. Even the pranks 
of childhood were not forgiven, and no one who 
has read Pausanias can forget thestory of the chil- 
dren who founda piece of rope as they were play- 
ing about the templeof Artemis, and proceeded 
to strangle the statue of the goddess in fun, for 
which they were stoned to death in earnest, It 
is but fair to say that this summary process was 
not approved by the highest religious authority 


is 


of Greece, 

Men might be reached by curses and punish- 
ments, but jackdaws would steal gold, swallows 
would commit trespass, spiders would spin their 
webs as actively and as remorselessly as they do 
in modern times, and mops and brooms were the 
only remedy for the desecration. Against earth- 
quakes, an ever-present factor in Greek calcu- 
lations, nothing was to be done, as Dr. Kubnert 
wisely observes. The original office of the tem 
ple was to shelter the statue, and even when the 
cella was partly open to the air the statue was 
under cover. Trees, at first connected in some 
way with the worship of the deity whose effigies 
beneath them, became in time favorite 
shelters for images profane as well as sacred, 
and formed admirable contrasts to the gleaming 
colors of the statues. Wooden figures being es- 
pecially perisbable, and often especially sacred, 
needed especial protection from the inclemency 
of the weather. They were painted, and oiled, 
and gilded, and at least treated every now and 
then to a wash in lye-water—the soap question 
being still in dispute. Marble statues had to run 
their own risks, and could only be cleaned from 
time totime. Bronze statues were protected by 
bituminous coating. Chryselephantine figures 
required especial care, differing according to the 


stood 


locality. The same rule would not apply to 
Athens and to Elis. 

Dr. Kubnert next tells us who took care of 
these details of service, and adds an interesting 
chapter on the honors shown to the statues— 
honors which survive in substance to the present 
day. Immortelles are not dead, and the bumhino 


is paraded in Italy as Pallas was in Argos. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 


DE REMUSAT. 


OF CHARLES 


Il. 

Panis, Novy. 22, 1883. 
CHARLES REMUSAT was, in his earliest 
youth, enamored of politics as well as of litera 
ture and of society. His letters to bis mother, 
written in 1815, give an opinion on all tbe ques- 
tions of that time; he follows all the debates of 
the Chambers: he speaks of the Ministers with 
a sort of familiarity: ‘‘I will take the liberty 
to say to my father that I don't want a law to 
suspend, for a year, the irremovability of the 
It is rather singular that the Third 
Republic, in 1885, has done, in this question of 
the irremovability of the judges, what the Gov 


DE 


judges,’ 


ernment of the Bourbons did in 1815. Rémusat 
sees the humorous side of things; be laughs at 
M. de Colbert, *‘who thinks himself a legislator 
because he bas made a proposition to substitute 
Code ¢ 


in the ri/ the words procureur du rot 
} 


for those of procureur impérial.” This young 
man 


tremely precocious, 


this child, as his mother calls him—is ex 
and his mother writes to 
Mme. de Re 

musat had evidently taken Mme. de Sévigné as 
“When my 


himas if he knew everything 


a model. She writes to her son: 
malady of the century of Louis XIV. seizes me, 


I think you remind me of the Marquis de Sevi 


gné, You are, as he was, gay and natural; a 
little weak, also, are vou not? And you love 


your mother as he loved his. 
this comparison too far, as you might think that 
Iam capable of 
God forbid, my child, that I should be so disre- 


I will not push 
giving myself too fine a place. 
spectful to my friend 


de Sx her friend—the friend. 
Mme. de Remusat owed much to Tallevrand. 


She always calls Mme 


vigne 


She boped that the great diplomat might be of 
use to her son, and she gives Charles dire 


with a view to pleasing the fastidious statesman. 


tions 


“Are you stilltimid with him? You ean un 
bosom yourself; you have tact, and will not go 
too far. What be likes better than anything 1s 
the naturel. He has avery fine scent for the 
smallest trace of affectation in otbers, and 1 
never succeeded otherwise than by letting mv 
self go, without choosing my woras. Generally, 


in conversing with him, you must take things 
largely (en masse), hear well and quickly, give 


occasion for speaking, let fall all you want t 

say, and what you do not want to be discu-sed 
approve with a smile and a Jook—he ts extremely 
sensible to that. Let approbation and affection 
pierce without making a show of it, for in his 
place one does not like strong emotions.” 


All this is said with the greatest delicacy, and 
If vou 
something of all this gua/in 


is almost untranslatable. understand 
she adds, 
he 


what they 


atin 
‘**you will be clever.” Clever be surely was 
was one of those men who are at twenty 
are at fiftv; who do not develop, but flower at 
once, and of whom it c i 


annot be said, 


“Ft les fruits passeront les pr lea fleurs. 
It is most extra 


nineteen discu 


rdinary to see this young manof 
le subject—pre- 
utreally capa 
Opinions: witty, 
ardent, and cool at the same time; worldly, yet 
capable of judging the world: conducting his own 
life, as it were, from the outside. It must have 
been a great pleasure to Mme. de Remusat to 
have such a charming and intelligent correspond- 
ent in berson; at the same time, her letters are 
sometimes so perfect in form, and touch upon so 


SsIDg every porsi 
Sumptuous, asall young Men ar, 


ble of forming and ofexpressing 


many points, that it seems to me that they were 
written in order to be read at least in s ° 
parts) in some of those select circles where voung 
Rémusat was received. The mother, in thi 





helped the son even at a great distan 


contrived to make his friendship desirable, as 
his friendship invoived nimunication with the 
most agreeable of mothers 

There is, at times, a si ir f j 1 this 
correspondence between a mother and a son 
There is nothing t ! t to when t nonly 
says such things as these, in , gana nt of 
a party at Mme. Suard’s Suard was ame 
ber of the Academy i iM if “was 
well known for the levity of | nd The 
good lady comes straight t eand savs, witt 
all the expansion which vou k ‘ air, 
cannot imagine how n hy is Lhav k 
ing at you Y and there toy land so 
did I. Fortunately she added it is because it 
seems to methat 1 see madame \ rmother 
But there are other anecdotes rning the 
Suards which are most improy st . 
that [cannot cite t nl | t { t} 
eighteenth century, w wast M 
de Reéemusat, admitted 1 } v, but this 
liberty did not ¢ furastoa va 
encourage a certain sor \ ‘ 
to hear too much of his love att \ 
me to amuse myself savst! t 
“Youare afraid that t . " 

yf politics will make : . You nis 
taken ; politics alone are a t ana 
times they have « sorrow . t ! i s 
side is there t ns l ire s 
letters in the correspot I \ ive aliv 
given me pain, and w! } t \ t ive 
been publisbed, as they 1 rt ve been 
written Thev 1 ke? t { " t rwise 
charming book, How ‘ Mi e 
Rémusat wh s \ t n 
ordinary subjects \ sy . reat 
speculation, my ebrld, w \ ire very 
¢ t f l AWAVS f va 
tages yr th 1 nv s, if \ { 

ation w si bs t i \ \ t 
source in a yw ‘x st ne 
to dinner a to} i vs that 
they ant i i ied 

Clarissa and 1 { what are 
wecoming \ x vif nd 
Clarissa on horse ba i “ M t at n 
represent her part Dotry to act the police 
and to make them oppose such t gs. It Clarissa 
is profanate there is not gs i left in the 
world. Iw sel Vv es at | afitte and go to 
Brazil The res} 1 f uch small 

nothings,” as the Fre ho say 

On the 15th of Mar ‘ Charles de Re 
Mmusat WAS nineteen Vears 1, He found himself 

ld already ** T don't know mv age 
still, I know too much: I have d vered every 
thing. There is no mystery, nothirg unknown, 
for me.” He was studving chemistry with the 
famous Thenard, and law at the law school; but 
he was especially studying the world. In hter 
ary matters, Mme. de Ri musat was bis coun 
sellor, and be could hardly have had a better 
one. She did not much like Voltaire, having 


been brought up in Rousseau’s school of sensi 


bility, but she did appreciate Voltaire, and she 
judged bim thus: 

‘*You are not without a disposition to imitate 
Voltaire. There will be no barm in this if, 
while you speak as he does, you take care not 
always to think like bim. The dénigrement of 
Voltaire would bave dried up bis mind, if bis 
mind had not been genius. The habit of satire 
sours the thought, pardon me the expression 


; Still, I am not sorry that you have 
somewhat imbibed Voltaire’s modes of expres- 
sion: his letters are a model, and nobody pos 
sesses as much as he the advantage of an une x- 


pected contrast between a light form and a slid 
ground.” 
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She was passionately fond of Mme. de 
Sévign¢; she liked the Jansenist writers, such as 
Nicole, the great moralist. Charles’s criticisms 
on current literature were often good. Speak- 
ing of ‘ Mademoiselle de Clermont,’ a novel by 
Mme. de Genlis, he says: 


“*T have been a little hard on ‘ Mademoiselle 
de Clermont.’ It is well written and there are 
some fine and true reflections, But it smells of 
the world, and by the world I mean the salons, 
and even the sa/ons of a certain epoch. The 
grace of Mme. de Genlis is the grace of a lady 
in hoops, in a damask room, near a toilet-table 
covered with powder. It has no naturel, no 
depth; and this is what I demand. Thestyle is 
pure, but without character, without life. There 
are a thousand new things in Mme. de Staél, 
and, notwithstanding her follies, her barbarous 
style, it is an occupation to read her.” 

This isa very good appreciation, and generally 
Charles’s remarks on literary mattersshow much 
taste and delicacy. His political judgments are 
jnspired by a sort of a vague and generous lib- 
eralism, very natural ina young man. He saw 
the excesses of the Restoration, and felt the ri- 
diculousness of the school which professed to be 
more royalist than the King; he also perceived 
the dangers of the Gothic, aristocratic, and ul- 
tramontane doctrines, knowing that there was a 
strong undercurrent of revolutionary and demo. 
cratic doctrines which would some day make its 
influence felt. His mother was a pure royalist 
at heart—as much as she could be anything; she 
had been in the court of the First Consul and 
in the court of the Emperor; but even there, 
among the upstart marshals and their wives’ 
in the midst of the Jacobins converted into sen- 
ators, she had represented the ancient régime, 
its good manners, its traditions, its pride and 
jmpertinence hidden beneath wit, elegance, and 
grace. M. de Rémusat, who was a stolid and 
practical man, was now a Prefect, and officially 
a representative of the men in power; 80 
Mme, de Rémusat often tried feebly to defend 
the measures of the men attacked in her son’s 
letters, But her defence was hardly sincere; 
she was inreality very much in the state of 
mind of Talleyrand, who was her great admir- 
ation, and whom she familiarly always calls 
‘mon curé.” Talleyrand was a great aristo- 
crat, who profited by every government as well 
as be could. His instincts did not blind his 
judgment; he hated at heart the new order of 
things, but he did not wish tobe kept out of it. 
Mme. de Rémusat makes me always tbink of 
a girl of bigh birth, who bas married a rich 
commoner and tries to be on good terms withall 
the members of her new family. She had really 
no political doctrine, and, though her son was 
often pedantic, he never became a doctrinaire 
of the style of Royer-Collard or Guizot. He 
was too elastic, too indifferent, too much of a 
sceptic. But we must be just to him: bis scepti- 
cism had nothing to do with egoism. His 
good taste did for him what virtue or principle 
does for others. 

Charles de Rémusat saw very clearly, in 1816» 
what would be the effect of the action of the 
ultra-royalist party. “When they reach the 
goal of their desires they will be very much 
astonished to see their own work. It will be 
found that the men who wished to destroy con- 
stitutional government have worked with those 
who wish to establish national chambers [which 
must be distinguished from representative as- 
semblies].” In short, he saw the coalition of the 
Bonapartists with the extreme royalists in pre- 
paration, and this coalition proved fatal to the 
cause of hereditary monarchy. England was 
his ideal, and he remained English to the end of 
his life. I remember well seeing him, during 
the days of the Second Empire, on an English 


common, watching with the greatest attention | 
young men who were playing cricket. I asked 
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what complicated game. “No,” said he, “but I 
was thinking that even cricket is perhaps neces- 
sary toconstitutional government.” 
sation was delightful, and, if it had a single de- 
fect, it was that he was somewhat too fond of 
arguing. 
He always saw spots on the sun; he was fond of 
shades, of limitations; he disliked anything ex- 
cessive. 
choose to call them, are already developed 
in his correspondence in 1816. At tbe very 
moment that I finish these lines, a second volu-ne 
of the correspondence is coming out. It will be 
followed, I am informed, by others. The first 
volume has met with so much success that the 
publisher is pressing M. Paul de Rémusat to con- 
tinue his work as rapidly as possible. 


Correspondence. 





SERGEANT MASON’S EMPLOYMENT. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE. NATION: 


Str: Your statement in the Nation of Nov. 
29, 1883, in regard tothe employment of Sergeant 
Mason by a firm of clothing dealers in this city, 
is so incorrect, and your inference consequently 
so groundless—no matter what the state of the 
dry-goods market may be at large—that it calls 
for correction. The tact is in this case that the 
firm made the contract with Mason very soon 
after his attempt upon the life of Guiteau. 

I would not venture to call your attention to 
so small an error if long reading of the Nation 
had not bred in me the same dislike of inaccu- 
racy which the paper so uniformly practises. 

Respectfully, ELBERT WING. 

CuicaGo, Dec. 3, 1883. 





MR. BLAINE AND THE FATHERS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NatTION: 

Str: In the discussion of many financial prob- 
lems, the statesmen of Mr. Blaine’s school and the 
protectionists in general refer to the testimony of 
the fathers as a final tribunal. It may not be 
uninteresting to toe readers of the Nation to 
s@e what the opinion of two of the fathers, at 
least, was about such plans. Below will be 
found quotations from Henry Clay, the ‘‘Father 
of the American System,” from Daniel Webster, 
the ‘‘ Defender of the Constitution,” and from 
Jefferson. 

On the 28th of January, 1841, Mr. Clay made 
a great speech ‘‘ On the Distribution of the Pro- 
ceeds of the Public Lands.” He favored such 
distribution, and therefore is not an enemy to 
distribution in itself. In the course of his argu- 
ment he says, in reference to the constitutional 
power of the Government to tax : 

‘‘ There is, then, I repeat, no power or authority 
in the general Government to lay and collect 
taxes in ord-r to distribute the proceeds among 
the States. Such a financial project, if any ad- 
ministration were mad enough to adopt it, would 
be a flagrant usurpation.” (Clay's Works, vol. 
vi., p. 233.) 

This is rather bard on Mr. Blaine, but these 
words do not come from a party enemy; they 
are the words of the ‘‘ Father of the American 
System,” to support which Mr. Blaine bas devis- 
ed his scheme. 

Mr. Webster, in his speech of May 31, 1836, “On 
the Distribution of the Surplus Revenue,” favor- 
ed that proceeding as a single instance, an ex- 
ception toa general rule. He says: 

‘‘ There would be insuperable objections, in my 
opinion, toa settled practice of distributing reve- 
nue among the States. It would be a strange 
operation of things, and its effects on our system 
of government might well be feared. 1 cannot 


him if he was studying the rules of this some- 


His conver- | 


If you hadan opinion, he had another. | 


reconcile myself to the spectacle of the States 
receiving their revenues, their means even of 
supporting their own government, from the trea- 
sury of the United States.” 

Further, Mr. Webster approved of the con- 
tinued distribution of the proceeds of the land 
sales, provided they could be kept separate; 


| ** but,” he continues, ‘‘if we cannot separate the 


All these qualities or defects, as you | 


| taxes 


. improvements and education. 
| sixth message.) 





proceeds of the lands from tbe otber revenue, if 
all niust go into the treasury togetber, and there 
remain together, then I have no hesitation ip de- 
claring now that the income from customs must 
be reduced. It must be reduced, even at the 
hazard of injury to some branches of manufac- 
turing industry; because this, in my opinion, 
would be a less evil than that extraordinary and 
dangerous state of things in which the United 
States should be found laying and collecting 
for the purpose of distributing them, 


when collected, among the States of the 


Union.” 

Mr. Webster, itis to be remembered, was at 
this time an earnest protectionist. His willing- 
ness to abandon in some measure the protective 
duties emphasizes most strongly his disapproval 
of any plans like Mr. Blaine’s; and yet he was 
not opposed to all distribution. In fact, both 
Webster and Clay favored the distribution of 
37, and the distribution of returns from land 
sales, and at the same time had nothing but bit- 
ter denunciation of any plan tbat resembled Mr. 
Blaine’s neat device to get rid of the surplus. 

Tbe opinion of Jefferson on this point may be 
gatbered from the fact that he deemed a Consti- 
tutional Amendment necessary to make the way 
clear for national appropriations for interval 
(See Jefferson’s 
In his second inaugural ad- 
dress, in refereuce to possible surpluses, he says: 

“The revenue thereby liberated [i. e., by the 
payment of the debt) may, by a just repartition 
among the States avdacorresponding amend- 
ment of the Constitution, be applied in time of 
peace to rivers, canals, roads, arts, manufac- 
tures, education, and other great objects within 
each State.” 

The advocates of distribution do not get over 
the constitutional objection by affirming that 
nothing is said against it in the Constitution. 
It is a first principle that ‘‘ the Constitution is 
a grant of powers”; and if distribution cannot 
be placed under the ‘* general welfare” clause, 
it is indisputably unconstitutional. 

E. G. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., December 5, 1883. 
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THE PRINTERS AND THE PRESS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: In two recent numbers you have 
devoted editorials to consideration of the 
morals and methods of the New York Typo- 
graphical Union. Your positions are not solac- 
ing to the unionists, your illation is not always 
fair, your views are made though an ex-parte 
telescope, the lenses of which need justifying; 
and on these grounds we appeal to your in- 
tegrity and spirit of fair play—which, while 
we struggle with you, we do not gainsay—to 
give us a word for the ticket we uphold. 

Tbe foundation of unionism is a desire to win 
and secure justice to the worker. You admit 
our soundness fundamentally. Every one has 
aright to justice. But you say our claim for 
more pay pow is unjust. Isit? How are we to 
judge? Surely by a regard for the cost of liv- 
ing, a regard for the profits accruing from our 


| labors, and aregard for the wages being paid to 


workmenin other callings. Before action was 
taken for a rise of pay thisregard was carefully 
had. We knew tbe cost of living was bigh; 
we concluded that publisbers were sharing 
in the great prosperity God is giving the 
country; we ascertained that carpenters and 
bricklayers and others, no harder-working, no 
more skilful, no more industrious than we, were 
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earning good wages once again, while we were 
working on the financiai level whereto we were 
thrust down as a sequence of the “ Black Fri- 
day * commercial crash; and we made up our 
minds that we bad justice with us in our de- 
m wads, that we were in unison with the inde- 
feasible basis of uniovism, and that, therefore, 
win or lose, we should have, to console us, con- 
viction of effort toward a good end. 

It is not difficult to understand why you could 
not at once grasp the equity of our demands. 
You were employers worthy the name; our men 
who labored with and for you were a picked 
corps: the relations were pleasant, the earnings 
were good. But these favorable conditions were 
exceptional. The fact is this, sir, that the 
average earpings of our book and weekly paper 
piece-harnds m New York city did not foot up 
more than $12 a week before the strike! 
This wss most unjust. But we can give you, if 
you will, vouchers for the accuracy of the state- 
ment. Publishers were enjoying all the benefits 
of protection, and all those advantages of unpaid 
literary effort which the non-existence of inter- 
national copyright confers, and, with the ineffa- 
ble magnavimity which is their traditional dis- 
tinction, were running around from shop to shop 
seeing how much they could squeeze us down to, 
under the flat-iron of competition. We pay for 
protection. They pop all the profits of it into 
tbeir pockets, plus as much more as they can 
unconscionably hook out of ours. I submit, sir, 
you cannot belp allowing that our claims, in 
face of this, were just. 

Touching some of your remarks in last Thurs- 
day’s number, I thinkissue may fairly be joined. 
You say the utterances of the press should not 
be modified in even a small degree by any trade 
or industry ; that ap unseen influence over the 
press by any organization, however respectable 
or weritorious or enlightened, would be disas- 
trous, and that the demands of the Ty pographi- 
cal Union are growing and will continue to 
grow with each success the Union achieves. 

To these advancements my answer, with all 
deference, is that the press is and must be con- 
trolled by every legitimate trade and industry. 
The raison d’étre of the existence of the press 
is that the public will and sentiment may be re- 
When a newspaper ceases to do 
what its constituents demand, it ceases to exist. 
We are a portion of the public ; our sentiments 
are an integrant part of public opinion ; public 
opinion rules the press; the press must nolens vo 
lens be modified in its views by us, As to an un- 
seen influence acting on the press, that is being 
feit continuously. What does the public know of 
press writers or those who instruct them ? Noth 
ing. The journalist isa literary sailor oft-times. 
The captain never bauls a rope or handles a band- 
spike or takes a watch in the wheelhouse. He 
stands up aloft on the bridge, makes his obser- 
vations and gives his orders, and the vessel takes 
her course. The passengers down below kuow 
nothing of bis doings or motives. The unseen 
influence in journalism is the captain of the 
ship; the public are the passengers. But tbe 
unseen influence we have exerted is notof this 
nature. It is an unseen influence, bowever, 
which shall ever make itself felt so long as the 
press is in the bands of men who recognize that 
ove of its noblest functions is to champion the 
just and uphold the weak. It is because our case 
was a good one that we won a verdict from the 
journalistic magistracy, and I am sure when the 
Nation recognizes this it will not dispute the 
meritoriousness of our unseen influence. 

As to your complaints of unfair treatment at 
the bands of our men, there is not a respectable 
unionist in No. 6—and for the most part we are 
very decent fellows—who would not rather 
have lost your office than have won it at a sacri- 
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fice of honor; and Iam informed that Mr. J. R. 
O'Donnell (who, by the way, is a working print 

er, anda first-class ope, as well as a good law 

yer) bas expressed the readiness of the Union to 
make good every cent’s worth of damage any of 
our men may have done, 
complain was authorized. 
irresponsible tactics. 


Nothing of what you 
It was independent, 
It was indefensible. 

As tothe limits of our demands, they are a 
fair share in the products of our labors. If we 
claim more than a just recompense ever, we shall 
be repelled, and we shall deserve to be. All we 
want is our rights. 

You are not more sorry than we, sir, that our 
happy relations bave been ruptured, and if you 
cannot concede our demands, we shall hold it a 
satisfaction to bave you concede us honorable 
men and actuated by common-sense and love of 
fair play. 

EDWARD O'FLAHERTY, 
(Card 1754, N. Y. Typographical Union No. 6. 


Notes. 


A NEW edition (188# of ‘The New England 
Medical Register,’ revised by Dr. Francis H 
Brown, will shortly be published by Cupples, 
Upham & Co., Boston. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue this week 
‘A Study of Longfellow,’ being outlines for 
school use, conversation classes and home study, 
by William C. Gannett: and ‘The Works of 
Virgil, translated into English verse,’ with va 
riorum and other notes and comparative read 
ings, by John Augustine Wilstach. 

‘Airs from Arcady and Elsewhere’ is the al 
luring title of a volume of poems by Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, which will be published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons early in the new year. It will 
contain Mr. Bunner’s recent poetical contribu 
tions to the At/antic and to the Cenfury, anda 
selection from the bumorous verse he has writ 
ten in Puck, of which he is the editor. 

‘The World's Christmas Hymn,’ which is 
published for the holiday season by A. D. F 
Randolph & Co., consists of a mosaic of selec 
tions made by the Rev. Wm. Hayes Ward and 
Miss Susan Hayes Ward. The stanzas tbus 
strung togetber illustrate the Biblical narrative 
of the Nativity in chronological order. and are 
made to end in an aspiration for a second ad 
vent, for the termination of wrong and misery 
The collocation is ingenious, and from a catholic 
range, but here and there the highest poetic eri 
terion is relinquisbed for the sake of a connect 
ing lnk. The resulting unevenness is never more 
plainly felt than when Milton intervenes witha 
blast like his own “ bass of Heaven's great or 
gan.” The volume is very tastefuily printed, and 
is provided with notes indicating the source of 
eacb stanza, and with reproductions of epgrav 
ings after tbe appropriate works of the great 
painters. The composition employed upon the 
covers bas a rather unpleasant 
certain kinds of stone ware. 

All good things have an end, and so we must 
say hail and farewell to the concluding volumes 
(xi, xii.) of the Parchment I 
(D. Appleton & Co taking series, 
considering only unannotated editions, bas ap 
peared of late years. Each volume can, we be 
lieve. be procured separately, and the low price 
exacted for two or three plays in a single volume 
would cheerfully be paid for one in such a hand 
some dress. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, have at last 
brought out in pamphlet form the much-dis. 
cussed Inaugural Address of Dr August Wil- 
helm Hoffmann, delivered at the University of 
Berlin, three years ago last October. It relates 
to the question of a division of the Philosoppical 


resemblance t& 


Abrary 
No more 


Shbakspere 


Faculty, and in the appendix to the second edi 


thom (here translated with the 


rest 
formal opinions on the admission t 


Kives two 
the 

he Realscl ilen 
mbical Faculty of 


Univer 


sity of graduates of t reported 


by the Philos Berlin in 1sad 
and ISSO. In these especially lies the ground of 
debate between scientists and classicists 
‘Bryce’s) Pearl English Dictionary c.. ms 
Crowell & Co.) is not to tx mpared in fulness 
or usefulness, or typographical beauty, with 


‘Vest P 
sembles in excluding the more 


Jenkins's ocket Lexicon.’ which it 
Being of more recent date, h 


contains words not to be 


found ina dictionary 
published twenty years ago Thus we find 
Bessemer's process, cerebration, ens ure, { 
terview, Philistine, to prorate, rococo, et It 


bas also lias, but not loess; saurian, but not dei 


saurian; durbar, but not tiffin: tothermal, but 


not isobar, ete. Weseek in vain for astigma 
tis, brachycephalous, collodion. dvname, trick 
Dosis, ete. Darwinism is detined, but tev 
lution in the Darwinistic sense The use of 
stiall capitals without accents for the catch 
words gives us forms like; for b 
fente cord heh is unduly soortened by one letter 
and the pronunciation of the former woni 
dicated by angtankt.” The ade ifions are 
necessarily brief, but a caucus might Dave been 
detined as “a meeting t utrol” policy as w 


as “elections.” 


The * Descriptive Catalogue of Literary C 
osities Just issued by J. W. Bi Yors very 
exceptional temptations tothe amate af books 
The large collection of manuscript missals f 
manuscript and early printed Hore, the set of 
early woodcuts by Durer and Jost At an, the 
letters to and from Dickens, upward of s) 
in number: the Mss, of Tom Moore, including 
his ‘Epicurean’ aud commonplace te-books: the 
Shakspere folios; the thirty-seven folio volumes 
or pictorial scrap books of Lond i nt and 
moderna, and its environs, the ection of 
Ruskin'’s works, valued at nearly a trousand dol 
lars—such, in brief, is the extra arvV array 
which Mr, Bouton sets before the book -buving 
public 

Mr. W. E. Foster, in his M h ‘ ‘ 
Lists for November (F. Leypoldn, points the 
way to recent views of Martin Luther ¢., in 
publications since INC), and to the sources of 
information concerning John Quincey Adams's 


Administration 


Tbe current Bulletin (July December) of the 
Essex Institute (Salem, Mass.) possesses an ex 
ceptional interest. We will specify Mr. A. C. 


Orne's paper on “Popular Errors regarding the 
Duration of Life.” which combats the idea that 
thirty-three vears—instead of fiftv-— make a 


geLteration, and attacks the n« cepte d life-tables; 


Mr. John Robinson's detailed report of the total 
contents of 


wich, Mass 


an urdisturbed sheil-heap at Ips 
opened last year, and found to con 


n bor 





es broken for the stew-pot; and 
explorer’s narrative of his discovery 
of acircular band of porphyry chips marking 
the site and size of the wigwam of an old Indian 
wmaker in Marblehead. 

both of 


American 


arr 

The current numbers 
Week the 
their « holiday adornment of pilates 
books advertised 


the Publishers 
v and of Rookseller have 
ustomary 
from the 
each is a picture-book in itself. 


many in them, and 
The latter is 
quite the most imposing-looking publication of 
the kind we remember. 

The of Mathematics, announced for 
bi-monthly issue from the University of Vir- 
ginia, beginning with February 1, 1884, is the 
of The mathematical 
magazine edited and published during the past 
ten years by Dr J. FE. Hendricks, of Des Moines, 
lowa. The new journal, like the old, is design- 


Annals 


successor 


Analyst, a 
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ed to be a medium of communication and pub- 
lication for teachers and students of mathemat 
ics. The editors purpose to guide and encourage 
the study of mathematics, pure and applied, in 
all its branches, and to stimulate independent 
mathematical investigation. 

The ‘ Bryant Calendar’ (D. Appleton & Co.) 
and ‘ A Calendar from John Ruskin’ (Boston: 
L. Prang & Co.)—the latter taking the form of 
a pallette—are the newest of their kind. 

In the number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for November 1 is a translation of Mr. George 
W. Cable’s “Jean-ah Poquelin,” one of the most 
vigorous and pathetic of the stories in ‘ Old 
Creole Days.’ It translated by Mme. Th. 
Bentzon, who modifies the title to ‘‘ Jean Roque- 
lin.” 
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—We have received several additional com- 
munications on the subject of senior societies at 
Yale, but their contents have been anticipated 
by the numerous writers to whom we have given 
a hearing. We must now adjourn the debate to 
the college press itself, if any exists for the pur 
Meantime, 
we believe our readers have been enabled to ar- 
rive ata tolerably clear appreciation of the na- 
ture and extent of the alleged “ evil.” 


pose of discussing college realities, 


—In our review of Dr. Williams's ‘ The Middle 
Kingdom’ the reference to Tennyson's ‘‘cycle 
of Cathay” seems to have disturbed a corre- 
spondent, ‘A. Z.” We ventured toinform the 
Laureate that a cycle of Cathay is only sixty 
years. The line from ‘ Locksley Hall,” turned 
into prose, would read: 


“Better fifty years of Europe than sixty years of 
China.” 

As Dr. Williams's work (vol ii., pp. 69, 146), and 
almost all books on China, tell us, the cycle of 
Cathay isa period of sixty years. ‘‘The sex- 
agenary circle, the Chinese assert, wascontrived 
nearly three centuries before the time of Yao, 


(B ©, 2637),” ete. The Chinese are nowin their 
seventy sixth cycle. A reference to Web- 
ster, or any ordinary dictionary, will show 
that the word “cycle” (properly translated 
from the Chinese) was rightly used in our 
review. Whatever Mr. Tennyson meant in 
poetical license, it is certain that the cycle 
of Cathay (mediwval China) and of the 
country of the Ta Tsing dynasty is but 


sixty years, and that Europe's half century is 
not so much “better” than China's three-score 
years, afterall. Itseems evident, judging from 
the cautious manner in which France is moving 
in Tonquin affairs, that Frenchmen understand 
the line in the exact prose sense, and realize the 
poetical exaggeration lurking under the pom- 
bast of the lover in ‘* Locksley Hall.” 


—Professor Biackie’s ‘Wisdom of Goethe’ 
(Scribners) will doubtless serve its purpose of 
introducing the great thinker to an English- 
reading public. Even our German connoisseurs 
will not be sorry to seeso many familiar utter- 
ances in a new garb. The “ list of citations” 
appended to this (American) edition will facili- 
tate the comparison of original with translation. 
As to the merits of the selection, opinions will 
naturally differ. Noselection from so diversified 
an author can satisfy everybody. Weneed only 
give it as our opinion that Professor Blackie has 
been methodical and judicious. On the other 
hand, we protest against his ‘* Estimate of the 
Character of Goethe,” which is prefixed by way 
of introduction. Formerly, Englishmen (and 
Scotchmen) considered it their duty to attack 
Goethe. Now they all defend bim, and the de 
fenders are more harmful than the assailants 
ever were. They belittle the man by treating 
him as if he were the hero of one of Thackeray's 
novels, say Arthur Pendennis. They go through 





the entire chronique scandaleuse of his love af- 
fairs, and flatter themselves that they have done 
wonders if they can only extort under each 
count a verdict of non-proven, or of mitigating 
circumstances. To begin with, the procedure 
is interminable, and then it misses the main 
point. Goethe never defended bimself, he only 
replied to his detractors: I am a man of the 
eighteenth century. Don’t waste your time over 
my faults, but profit by my experiences. If you 
of the nineteenth century are wiser and better, 
be thankful. Wecan only regret that Professor 
Blackie should not have perceived this guiding 
policy of Goethe’s and followed it. Where there 
is such wealth of wisdom to repay study, why 
spoilone’s temper and waste one’s time over the 
Friederikes and Lottes, Lilis and Christines? 
—About a year ago (see the Nation for Sept. 
7, 1882) we noticed a pamphlet by Prof. Paul 
Frédéricq, of Liége, upon instruction in history 
in the German universities. The same intelligent 
observer has this year published ‘ Notes et Im- 
pressions de Voyage, “touching ‘‘ l’enseignement 
supérieure de I’ Histuire d Paris.” The first thing 
that appears to have struck him is the number 
of courses in history at Paris—no less than fifty 
—while the largest number in any German city 
(Berlin) was twenty-six. Of course, thisis to be 
explained by the fact that the higher education 
is in a great degree centralized in Paris. Prob- 


} 


| ing reason or 


of language and reason” Ludwig A. Rosenthal 
has just devoted an extensive memoir (Stutt- 
gart), was fully as bold in his theoretical specu- 
lations as the Berlin philosopher—being, in fact, 
one of the few evolutionists who have a claim 
both to originality and thoroughness, side by side 
with Charles Darwin himself—and yet remained 
to the last (he died in 1870) warmly attached to 
the observances hallowed by Jewish traditions. 
He was, as a thinker, devoid of the least inclina- 
tion toward superstitious sentimentality, but, like 
Mendelssohn, found it perfectly in accord with 
his philosophy to foster, in the ethical interest 
cf the mass of his brethren in race, a reverence 
for practices of a mixed national and religious 
character, which had grown up in a long process 
of historical evolution, and, in his opinion, de- 
manded no belief in any dogma whatever. 
This view was originally Mendelssobn’s. The 
practices were to lead to the abstraction of 
moral conceptions and maxims, without fetter- 
excluding continued develop- 
ment. It is well known to those familiar with 
modern Jewish thought, that this has been the 
guiding idea of many a late “moderate” re- 
former within the Synagogue. That a man like 
Lazarus Geiger, whose bent of mind was purely 
and radically scientific (and who, by the by, 


| was no relative, at least no near relative, of the 


| ably, if the two countries were compared, Ger- | 


many would have the larger number, Indeed, 
those of Paris are divided among five indepea- 
dent institutions, which are considered in order: 
the Collége de France, founded by Francis L., 
an institution with very little life: the Ecole des 


| Chartes, founded in 1821, the seat of a very 


thorough study of documents, in which it has no 
rival, even in Germany; the Ecole Normale Su- 


| périeure, founded in 1808, and at present under 


the direction of the distinguished M. Fustel de 
Coulanges; the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, founded by M. Duruy in 1X68, and, ap- 
parently, the most active and vigorous of ali; 
and, lastly, La Faculté des Lettres. In his con- 


| cluding remarks, Professor Frédéricq speaks of 
| the lack of system and the waste of power in 


| in twoinstitutions. 


these numerous disconnected courses, in which 
sometimes the same professor gives instructicn 
A movement to concentrate 


| these scattered forces is now in progress, with 


good results; the nature of it is not minutely ex- 
plained, but it appears to emanate from the Fac- 
ulté des Lettres. The discussion closes with 
some observations upon the excessive amount 
of detail which enters into the examinations, 


| and the too great generality of the subjects— 


evils which, however, are recognized by the per- 
sons in charge, so that there is every likelihood 
that they will be corrected. This paper, like 
that upon Germany, is full of interesting per- 
sonal notes and reminiscences in relation to the 
several professors, especially valuable in illus- 
trating their methods of teaching. 

—In our recent review of Kayserling’s ‘ Moses 
Mendelssohn’ (No, 957 of the Nation), we alluded 
to the antithetical characteristics of the author 
of ‘ Phiidon’ and ‘ Jerusalem,’ “ who was at once a 
bold philosophical thinker, a literary reformer, 
and a sincere Talmudist Jew.” In our explana- 
tory hints we referred to the yeriod in which 
the friend of Lessing lived and acted, an age “in 
which liberal thought pierced through all re- 
straint, while the practice, in state and society, 
was all but medieval.” That our explanation, 
which we offered as only partial, was very far 


from fully covering the enigma, appears fromthe | 


biography now lying before us of another Jewish 
thinker, who happened to be born exactly a 
century after Mendelssohn—in 1829, Lazarus 


Geiger, to whose life and “theory of the origin 


famous rabbi and Bible critic, Abraham Gei- 
ger), should have clung to it in a time of revolu- 
tionary upheaval in science, state, and society, 
isa phenomenon which finds its explanation in 
great part in the retired, quiet life which he led 


| from his cradle to his death, mostly in the house 


| him. 


of his pious parents, in Frankfort, who survived 
His whole career, which strongly reminds 


| one of Thomas Buckle’s, may be summed up in 


these words: He studied, thought, wrote a few 
eminent works, and died. Herr Rosenthal’s bio- 
graphical narrative is written in a spirit of re- 
verent admiration, but is almost entirely devoid 
of anecdotal details, though he drew his informa_ 
tion, in addition to what he found in Dr. Bir- 


| wald’s and Peschier’s monographs ou Geiger, 


from some intimate friends of tbe latter. The 
main part of the book is a condensation of Gei- 
ger’s evolutionary doctrine. 


—Dr. Friedrich Kapp has for some time been 


| engaged, at the request of the German Book- 


sellers’ and Publishers’ Association, in collecting 
the material for an exhaustive nistory of their 
trade, and takes occasion in a contribution to are- 


| cent number of the Berlin weekly, Die Nation, to 
| supplement the flood of books and pamphlets on 


Luther by an interesting discourse on Luther 
as the originator of German popular literature, 
and his relation to the printing and publishing 
trade, from which we extract the following. 


| Gutenberg’s art, at the time of Luther's first 


public appearance, although for two score and 
ten years actively cultivated, had had little in- 
fluence upon the people at large. Printers and 
booksellers had confined themselves to catering 
to the needs of the learned professions and the 
monasteries. Latin was their language, which 
the general public did not read. German 
printed books there were really none, excepting 
a few medical quack books, satirical tales, and 
poems. According to Panzer’s ‘Annalen’ there 
were, in 1513, in 1514, 47; in 1515, 
47; in 1516, 46;in 1517, 37 publications in the 
German language. Humanistic literature reign- 
ed supreme until then in Latin, which was con- 
sidered a more aristocratic language, keeping 
off the profanum vulgus. But Luther was, 
in the greatest period of his career (1517-24), the 
democratic agitator, and as such had to rely on 
the mass of the people for the victory of his 
cause. Therefore he wrote in German, and in 
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what sort of German! His language is more 
captivating, thrilling, and overpowering than 
that of any other writer—a language, too, which 
he actually first culled into existence. From 
Luher’s appearance, therefore, German litera- 
ture dates, and the number of German prints 
increases. In 1518 there are already 71: in 
1519, 111; im 1520, 208; im 1521, 211; in 1522, 547; 
in 1523, 498 German prints in the language of 
the people. The small place of Wittenberg ina 
few years becomes, mostly through his literary 
activity, the most important publishing centre. 
His own name appears in print, from 1518 to 
1523 (aside from new editions or unlawful re- 
prints), 20, 50, 1385, 40, 133 times respectively, 
and in the Jast-named year as often as 185 times, 
Four-fiftbs of the 498 German books of 1525 are 
Lutheran in tendency, against a score only of 
toman Catholic prints. The Papists complain 
bitterly of the inability of getting a hearing or 
finding publishers for their writings. Until 
Luther’s time most books had been dear and 
stout folios; he introduced the democratic 
pamphlet, the cheap 12mo and &vo, thus giving 
the art of printing its real importance, and se- 
curing for his work a thousand-tongued herald 
which no propaganda by word of mouth could 
have supplied. 


—Luther reformed the book-trade no less than 
the Church. The editions of the Church fathers 
and classics disappeared asif by magic. Froben, 
the famous publisher, failed tose}l, at the fal) fair 
at Frankfort, a single copy of St. Augustine's 
‘De Civitate Dei,’ until then a current article sold 
in numerous editions; while not enough copies 
of Luther's books and pamphlets could be 
printed. At onetime all the presses in Basle 
were engaged in printing Luther’s pamphlet on 
marriage. At the Frankfort fair in 1518 his 
disputation with Eck was sold to the extent of 
1,400 copies, and of his address “ To the Christian 
Nobility of the German Nation ” 4,000 copies 
were taken up from August 15th to 23d, 1520, 
Of the German New Testament of 1522, the so- 
called ‘September-Bibel,’ the first edition (which 
is now being reproduced in facsimile by Mr. 
Grote of Berlin) of 5,000 copies, although costing 
about $6 of our money, was exhausted in three 


months, and two firms at Basle and one 
at Augsburg were simultaneously engaged 
in reprinting (pirating) it. The enthusiasm 


with which Luther’s books were received, sus- 
tained and fostered his literary activity. The 
demand for printed reading matter constantly 
increased among the people at large, who were 
not quite so uneducated as they are often repre- 
sented by later writers. John Faber of Constance 
writes to a friend that through the complicity 
of the printers the unlearned already knew (1521) 
of Luther’s doings, and all the old women were 
gossiping about him in the streets. With the out- 
break of the peasants’ war Luther became con- 
servative—wrote mostly theological books, a 
good many in Latin, and completed and improv- 
ed his translation of the Bible. Hans Lufft, 
his publisher, privted during Luther's lifetime 
no less than 100,000 copies of the Bible, while the 
number of reprints must a good deal have ex- 
ceeded this figure. Luther never accepted any 
royalty, and with touching modesty begged the 
‘* pirates,” out of respect for his literary fame, 
not to affix to their reprints his own publisher's 
name, and to desist from stealing the proof- 
sheets from his printer’s office, which seems to 
have been their standing practice. He de- 
nounces a translator for taking a florin (about 
$4) honorarium for a folio sheet. Kapp remarks 
that these things are very different now. Not- 


withstanding the large editions in which Luther's 
pamphlets and books were printed, “‘ editiones 
principes ” of most of them are now very scarce. 


The Nation. 


The house of Beck at Nordlingen has, however, 
succeeded in collecting a great number of such 
and other contemporaneous books and pamphlets 
by Luther's friends and foes, which, carefully 
catalogued,embracing 1,236 lots (of which 619 are 
Luther's own writings), are now offered for sale 
en bloc, through Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., 
of New York. One of our public-spirited mil 
lionaires should avail himself of this opportunity 
to secure for some public library this collection, 
which probably could not be duplicated at any 
future time. 


—Among the various publications which, with 
the beginning of the coming year, are going to 
increase the already large number of German 
scientific and literary monthlies and weeklies, 
is one of a most curious character. It is, of 
course, also intended, as prefaces generally claim, 
to meeta long felt want. The announcement 
in the Allyemetne Zeitung for Oct. 19 readsas fol 
lows: 


‘*To all persons of poetic talent ! Gentlemen 
and ladies who do literary work, but have 
hitherto been unable to make use of the first 
fruits of their inspiration, are offered an oppor 
tunity to share in a literary enterprise, by sub 
scribing to the weekly which will be published 
by the undersigned, namely: The radle, 
It will be the common property of all persons of 
poetic talent. In subsembing you acquire the 
right to ask for publication of your own essays, 
in prose or poetry. The Poet's Cradle will regu 
larly contain eight folio pages, and a supplement 
of eight octavo pages. i. ice for one year, only 
eight marks. C. Haas, Publisher, Hilpoltstein 
(Mittelfranken’, Bavaria.” 


otis 
oels ¢ 


The ingenious Mr. Haas has been anticipated in 
this country. 
ton weekly, the Waverley Mayazine, was, we be- 
lieve, founded upon the notion that the surest tie 
between publisher and subscriber would be t 

gratify the latter’s desire to see himself in print. 


That curious but prosperous Bos 


—Dr. Damrosch is always on the lookout for 
interesting musical novelties, and he generally 
The first 


however—the 


shows good taste in selecting them. 
two novelties of this season, 
cantata ‘St. Ursula,” by the English composer, 
Cowen, anda Sympbony in C 
Tchaikovsky—have proved more interesting as 
evidence that otber countries 
Italy, and Germany are bestirring themselves 
’n music, than because of their intrinsic mer 
its. Tchaikovsky's Symphony, which 
produced at the Symphony Society's con 
cert last Saturday evening, is a 
which, with the best of intentions, it Is 
cult to discover any signs of originality. 


by the Russian, 


besides France, 


was 


work in 
difti 
Tbe 
themes are elaborated with ingenuity, but are 
not striking either in a melodic, rbythmic, or 
harmonic sense. The national element or * 
color” is not by any means so striking as in tbe 
works of Rubinstein, the greatest of the Rus 
f Turgenet?. Where it 
makes itself felt is in the orchestral 
coloring more than in anything else. Al 
though Tchaikovsky is only forty-three vears 
of age, he has contributed something to almast 
every department of music—4 operas, 4 symph 

nies, 2 concertos, chamber music, but 
if all these works were as weak as the symphony 
in C, he would never bave gained his present po 
sition in the esteem of musicians. The last tw 

movements are much better than those pre 
ceding them, which have all the appearance 
of having been added, as padding, in order 


iOCcal 


sians since the death 
sombre 


and songs: 


to make up the orthodox number. And here 
we have perhaps the pmncipal reason why 
‘the work failed to command the author's 
inspiration. The symphony as an _ esthetic 


form is not adapted to the expression of modern 
ideas. Its equivalent in pianoforte music—the 
sonata—bas already almost entirely passed out 
of use since Chopin and Schumann created 
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their poetic shorter forms, and the orchestral 





sona.a is destined to disappear also, being driv 
en out of the field by the 
rhe formal sborteoming of the sym 
phony is that its m 


sVinphon poen 


great 





ganic) conbection anotl 
er on the principle of contrast, but that is 
a Very insufficient bexus. What w 1 be said 
if adramati-t came forward with four one-act 
plays in which veither the persons nor the plot 
and motives were related, and called them a 
dramatic symphony or what not, simply b 
cause two of them were lively and tl ther tw 
tragic ¢ Thatis precisely the ise With most 
symphonies However, they enable a 
ster who has written a ¢ Limovement to biteh 
on a few thers that would otherwise sta 
no chance of getting performed, and this vy 
be the main reason why sore ntemporars 
sicians still adhere to this unasthetic forn ( 
course the best of the Assical syrmipl es WwW 
survive inspite of their want of orga I 
renee and rrelation {f thleas in their mov 
ments; but modern Hposers inay 
errors, Liszt has shown then bis svt 
phonk poerps how a few motives may be tak 
and developed in a poet nected un 
Very much as a novelist dev rs : 
rehaikovsky bas written tw SVD} 
e . ed that 
id a‘ relapse nt sv} 
I IAD. { ~\ ! ‘ ‘ 
rebestra s I bh pra 
ILLUSTRATED He YAY Be LS 
}* vo I l by 
the Rev. Fra sary, M.A..a . 
with tl les s G iN New 
editiol Lomas XN 
I A " By kKdgar Allan I l tra 
by Gustave ID W s by Ed 
mut .8 1 ani hiary A | 
Ra New York I n & ¢ 
l 1 Grittith & Farra 
( c EF l Artists Edi Phil 
adelpbia J. B. 1 t & ( 
Gray's f lilustrated bw Harry Fe 
Bost Rot s Brothers 
i i A Poe Ry S 
Samuel Ferguson, LL.D. Cassell & Cx 
l Hi t 1 ine re 


( “4 NS s 7 st ana 
’ 1 NShellew's } ict { ’ By Sir 
J. Noel Pator Cassell & ¢ 

I Kin f if, By John Henry Newman 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

Vv el An A Dramatic Poem. Bvy Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin & C 

Tie Renoissance Arf in Italy, An Illus 
trated History By Leader Scott. Seribner 
& Welford 

So Modern Artists an their We Edited 


by Wilfred Meynell. Cassell & Co. 


THE business of illu-trating books has become 
a branch of art so large andin many ways so 1m 

portant asto demand and merita larger and more 
systematic study than it has received, and some 
determination of the principles which ought to 
guide it,as the chief metheiof popularizing art 

if, indeed, it is permitted to speak of populariz 

ing that which is, and must always be, reserved 
for genuine appreciation to prolonged and exact- 
ing culture, and therefore to few persons, Art, 
highest development, can no more 
be popularized than can the integral cal 

culus; and any form of it that meets 


in its 


AOR 
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with full and satisfactory popular appreciation 
must necessarily be art of alow grade—not of 
necessity bad art, but simple and elementary, 
justas a glee, ora hymn tune, or mere negro- 
and genuine 
music as far as it goes (and must be so to secure 


minstrel’s song, be guod 


may 


permanent popularity), and yet if compared 
with a or an overture by 
Wagner, is distinctly low and elementary music. 


Beethoven sonata 
In music, indeed, this distinction is so general- 
ly recognized that of it 
is needed; but in the mass 
of people know so little that it is hopeless to at 


no demonstration 


the graphic art 
tempt to convince the public that the arts of de- 
sign require just as severe and specialized an 
unable to pro 
pounce an authoritative opinion. The ne sutor 


education as music to any one 
ultra crepidam holds always good, yet implies, 
however, that the shoemaker is good as far as 
his last, and that there are certain elements in 
art which are subject more or less to popular 
appreciation and judgment. Toe infra erepi- 
dam lies absolutely in tbe province of illustrated 
art. As to ideal art, the other great branch of 
the graphic, the younger and sublimer sister, 
popular appreciation is in the inverse proportion 
of its attainment. We may rank it inversely 
by the favor of the uneducated just as surely 
as by the direct appreciation of the accom. 
plisbed critic. 

Yet the greatest intellects ever employed on 
art have been engaged in what may properly be 
called book illustration. Raphael’s Loggite 
contain the noblest series of Bible illustrations 
we possess, and Giotto’s Arena Chapel is an his- 
torical picture book which may be said to be, 
as far as modern art motive is concerned, the 
prototy pe of illustrative work. We regret the 
loss of Michael Angelo’s illustration of Dante 
even more than the dilapidation of bis ‘Last 
Judgment,” and must hail in Botticelli the 
master of all story book illustration. The 
descent from Michael Angelo’s art to tbat of 
Gustave Doré is so tremendous that the fall 
below is not to much dreaded. The 
success of the Frenchman’s illustrations is a 
curious exemplitication of the inverted rela- 
tion between popular favor and artistic ex- 
cellence. Even his illustrations of Balzac’s 
‘Contes Drdlatiques,’ in which be is at his very 
best—working with youthful vigor and ori- 
ginality, on subjects entirely akin to bis ge- 
nius—are comparatively unknown, while his 
Bible and Dante designs, morbid in imagination, 
fevered and fl msy in art, and shallow and com 
monplace in illustration of the theme, made bis 
fortune and his popularity. There is probably 
no connected series of designs in existence com- 


be 


biving so much pretension with such detestable 
fulfilment as these. He marches into the world 
of ghosts, tripping at Dante’s heels with bis 
Paris hat under bis arm, his pince nez on his 
nose, with the assurance of a New York inter- 
viewer among newly arrived opera singers ; car- 
ries a big sketch book in which at intervals he 
dashes off. with irreverent and indecent haste, 
his Cockney (be must have lived in London a 
long time before he drew bis Dante designs) 1m- 
pressions of what took place; rusbes through and 
pts bis views before the world with an evident 
airof having considered the subject scarcely 
more gravely than he would done a 
huge circus performance which be might have 
bad to draw for an illustrated newspaper. His 
landscape is wretched and flimsy ; he cannot give 
the time to draw a cloud or a bit of water: see 
bis rendering of the sublime description of the 
ship coming with souls to purgatory (pp. 7, 8). 
When he puts us off with a landscape motive 
it is the landscape of a third-rate stage scene (p. 
22). When the elements become tragic, as in the 
plate of Buonconte thrown up by the Arno 


have 





(p 24), it is the clap-trap of the moving diorama. 
When he essays the lighter motives, as, Pia Tolo- 
mei before Dante and Virgil (p. 25), it is witha 
stage background flimsy and pale, with the 
three figures like monumenta! statues on a lawn. 
His majesty is that of a melodrama, and his 
dignity a caricature of tbe heavy gentleman 
of comedy. In only one plate in the entire 
‘Purgatory and Paradi-e,’ that of Dante and 
Provenzano (p. 58), does he succeed, by loans 
from Micbael Angelo and an unusual care for 
the art of his drawing, in rising above the 
commonplace. 

What was left of descent, in the Dante illus- 
trations, Dor’ accomplisbed in those of Poe’s 
‘Raven.’ There isa curious fidelity in the en- 
graver’s work; and probably in renderin™ the 
quality of the drawings, it would be very diffi- 
cult to find a nearer approach to facsimile than 
these blocks. Take, for instance, the plate in- 
scribed ‘‘ Sorrow for the lost Lenore.” The 
false perspective lines, the uneffaced lines of the 
first sketcb, the tentative forms of the draperies, 
and repentirs throughout, all conscientiously 
preserved in the wood-cutting, are curious proofs 
of the unflinching exactitude of the engraver, 
even in the execution of one of the most frivo- 
lous and unconsidered designs which Doré ever 
perpetrated. The lines of the architecture, 
scrawled on the paper almost without aim, are 
pot even indicated with recognition of per- 
spective truth; the masonry on one side of the 
vault descends a course lower than onthe other, 
though the structure indicates symmetry. The 
illustration, ‘‘ Tis some visitor entreating,” is, 
if possible, more vacuous as conception and 
scarcely more sincere as design. Open the 
book where you will, there is evidence of a 
worn-out fancy, jaded artistic feeling, and an 
incompletion in working out, which can only 
be the result of utter indifference to the quality 
of the work. ‘‘Here I opened wide the door ” 
is one of the most ludicrous of the series, the hero 
being struck with stark imbecility ; while in the 
following design, ‘‘ Open bere I flung the sbut- 
ter,” he seems to be shouting a frantic alarm of 
fire out of his window, and in the next of the 
series tobe in a fitof epilepsy. Illustration of 
poetry, to be truly illustrative, must put the 
theme in a new form—tbrow further light on it 
literally. Doré has neither followed the poem 
in these illustrations nor developed tbe theme in 
anew vein. The wreaths of kicking and writh- 
ing nymphs which float around the person- 
age of the poem have no relation to it, or 
to any allied vein of thought ; they are like an 
ethereal ballet troupe, save tbat they are so 
poorly endowed with individual grace. The 
theatrical tableau, ‘‘On this home by borror 
haunted,” may be taken as on the whole the 
most apt illustration as such, but there is no 
room for great distinction. Tbe grave and un- 
conventional design by Vedder for the title-page 
is perbaps an unintentioual foil to the empty 
and supercilious character of the designs of 
Doré, The sumptuouspvess of the get-up of the 
book leaves notbing to be desired, and the 
quality of the engraving in the orthodox 
manner is singularly five. 

The excessively commonplace illustrations of 
the octavo edition of the ‘Raven,’ the third on 
our list, are almost a relief from this nightmare- 
dream of Doré, but do not justify any connec- 


| tion with Poe, who is not to be illustrated with- 


out some sort of fancy, and these designs bave 
none. 

Gray’s ‘Elegy’ is one of those minor immor- 
talities which have the truest and strongest 
attraction for an illustrator. It is full of sug- 
gestions of poetic landscape and of tender and 
plaintive figure-themes. It, also, has called out 
two editions, both gvod in their way, but Mr. 


Fenn’s designs are throughout so literal in their 
| adherence to the text as to be devoid of imagina- 








tive interest. It is simply repeating, without 
thought, the ideas of the poet in another lan- 
guage. To furnish, as illustration of tbe lines — 


* Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moov complain” — 


a carefully drawn owl (which might be from 
the taxidermist’s) on a corner of ruimed wall, 
and a fuli moon rising beyond, requires no 
intellectual resource. Nor there in this 
edition a single design which leaves the 
commonplace level, though all as drawings are 
good, and some—notably the tail-piece: the 
cburch-vard scene at the end; “ There, at the foot 
of yonder nodding beech,” and ‘ Far from the 
madding crewd'’s ignoble strife”—are excel- 
lent, but not in relation to the poem. The ri- 
val edition gives on the whole a higher av- 
erage of art, and some felicitous cases of 
illustration. The contrast in the treatment 
of the themes, ‘‘Some village Hampden” and 
‘Far from the madding crowd,” is instructive, 
and the design for the former, in the Artists’ Edi- 
tion, isa gem in its way. Where Mr. Fenn has 
given us two boys preparing to figbt, Mr. Frost 
represents a little drama of peasant life: an old 
woman, who has been gathering dead wood, 
assaulied by a landlord or his agent, and a 
peasant, of a sturdy muscular maturity, 
throwing bimself between. In the latter we 
have trom Mr. Fenn a picturesque cottage 
and a solitary traveller wending his way 
towards it; tbe other edition gives a rustic 
interior, with the tranquil peasant hfe with 
pipe and mug, and the old Bible by the fireside 
—not imaginative, perhaps, but it helps out 
the fancy of the poet. The illustration of ‘‘ The 
boast of heraldry, ete.” (p. 19 of the Artists’ 
Edition) is admirable—the glory gone like au- 
tumn leaves, and sorrow alone remaining to tell 
what has been. As wood-cutting, itis not pos- 
sible to improve much on the general character 
of the Artists’ Edition, and the plate on page 
though commonplace as illustration, as 
landscape is singularly fine. The _ frontis- 
piece, and ‘* Beneath those rugged elms,” are 
very noticeable in their different ways. But 
why Mr. Smedley should, when the text says 
‘*the applause of listening senates . . . 
their lot forbade,” give us an orator addressing 
some senate, we can only comprehend on the 
lucus a non lucendo principle—a bad one in il- 
lustration. 

Dr. Ferguson’s ‘ Forging of the Anchor’ will 
not command much study,nor in fact furnish 
a single example of the true illustration of the 
text by the artist. The designers of the black- 
smith scenes have never taken the pains to see 
an anchor forged, or we should say a sledge- 
hammer swung ; and the marines are as much at 
sea, especially in the absurd thing at p. xii. To 
illustrate ‘‘ The ruddy, lurid row of smiths that 
stand, an ardent band, like men before the foe,” 
we have, on the/ucus a non principle, a battalion 
of Dutch musketeers about a D. 1600, having 
first fired their guns at an invisible foe. Toa 
poverty stricken illustrator any association 
serves as a peg to hang his picture on. 

With a certain redundancy im the designs, 
the edition of the ‘ High Tide’ of Jean In- 
gelow is admirable. Mr Cburcb fairly wins 
the honors of the tournament, and his de- 
signs ‘‘ My sonnes faire wife Elizabetb,” ‘“* And 
all tbe air, it seemeth me,” and ‘The waters 
laid thee at his door,” show him to bea true 
illustrator, in whose talent a vein of sympa- 


is 


led 
ot, 


| thy exists on which the poet will not call in 


vain. 

Sir J. Noel Paton’s outline compositions from 
Shakspere and Shelley hardly come within 
the limits of art, so artificial and so devoid of 
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genuine inspiration are they. Shakespeare is 
nota subject for third-rate men, but in the com. 
pass of his plays may be found subjects for almost 
any illustrator gifted with insight, or outsight, 
of human nature. We do not know that any 
painter has done dramatic justice to the woes of 
King Lear, or that any one bas toucned the 
virginal ideal of Miranda; but between 
those there are thousands of types we may meet 
any day inalmost any land. But of all the im- 
possible plays to anybody but an illustrator of 
the highest imagination, ‘* The Tempest” and 
‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream” are the furtbest out 
of reach. Sir Noel Paton not only bas no imagi- 
nation, but his fancy never gets beyond the lines 
of the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ A man who will wres- 
tle with Caliban must be a Michael Angelo ora 
rash and uncomprehending adventurer. Sir Noel 
Paton’s designs (which, by the way, are a gen- 
eration old) do not seem to aim at anything 
beyond the reach of stage spectacle, with 
a standard of dramatic expression drawn 
from the rant and posturing of the English 
theatre; and his type of horror scarcely 
goes beyond the grimaces of a naughty child. 
His Shelley designs, again, are atte mpts of the in- 
capable to deal with the impossible. Shelley is 
the least to be drawn of all poets, and it would 
be difficult, perhaps, to find a semes of ambi- 
tious designs with so much majestic inanity and 
vapid grace as those before us. 

The little volume which makes its bur- 
then of the ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ of New 
man, is a combination of monochrome illu- 
mination with commonplace 
former graceful and marked with fine fantasies 
and real illustrative suggestion; the latter, 
though pictorially well felt, would answer 
almost as well for any other poem. ‘ Those 
angel faces” is represented by a very ordinary 
half-length, with no manner of divinity in the 
face; and the ‘Pride ruled my will,” by a 


| artistic wood-cutting, to be sure, yet iu 


is fine as a whole, but poor and weak in the 
working out of the parta The views are the 
worst element, and the large *‘ Veoice by Night” 
is a distinct absurdity and misnomer as drawing 
—singularly well done as engraving. 
The more commonplace and common-sense 
view of illustration is well represented by the 
‘Illustrated History of the Renaissance in 
Italy, of Leader Scott, in « hich the salient points 
of ‘he development of the art 1n Italv, during the 
period which is most unscientifically called toe 
tenaissance, are given in woodcut illustrations, 
without any of the charm of the new school of 
the 
main excellent examples of the old orteodox man 
ner of cutting, and serving most satisfactorily to 


| convey the general idea of the works as examples 


to those who have not seen them, and to recall 
pleasautly the treasures of Italian art to those 


who have. Even after Symonds’s aud Per 
kins’s, Mr. Scott's work, though not to be 
held up as an authonty in critical matters, 


is an acquisition for the general excellence 
of its illustrations and range of mat- 
ter. Being generally taken from photographs, 
apparently, aud from the works of the masters, 
they are not, as design, subject to criticism: and 
though in cases where delicacy of expression or 


their 


shade of fidelity of facial expression is concerned 
the wood-cutting fails, as in the St. George of 
Donatello, the quality of the work is all we need 


| ask for the purpose 


illustration—the 


The more ambitious work on ‘ Modern Art 
ists ’ (a reprint from Cassell’s Magazine of Art) 
does not justify its pretensions. The literary 
portion of the work—jant contribution of that 
young school of English literati who merit a new 
definition of the term ‘** ugnostic ” 
witbin the province of the present criticism, ex- 


—IiIsS Scarcr ly 


| cept as it is the pretext of the book, whose 


showily dressed lady who might be a figure | 


taken out of a picnic party. 
push illustraticn into such a field ; the poem is 
purely devotional, and cannot be illustrated. 
Illuminated it may be, and has been here, well 
enough to content the public, we should think, 
without the woodcuts, which are heavier freight 
than so frail a bark will carry. 

The (on the whole) magnificent edition of 
Longfellow’'s ‘ Michael Angelo’ is, so far as ty- 
pography, tbe printing of the woodcuts, and 


It is a mistake to | 


| don Graphic, 
| unfortunately likely to have no end, as the abil 


} 


general get-up are concerned, a book to be | 


proud of. Tbe illustrations vary widely in 
merit as designs, and itis impossible not te see 
that some of the illustrators have missed an 
opportupity which will not soon return, The 
opening illustrations are unfortunate, the fron- 
tispiece (admirably cutby Mr. Kruell from a 
Frevch engraving) iu its printing, and the 
half-title and dedication in design and 
cutting; but the head-piece of part first 
is excellent, asare Hovenden’s “ Michael Angelo 
in his Studio,’ and Thurlstrup’s ‘‘ Cardinal Ip- 
polito and Fra Sebastiano,” and the half-title to 
part third. Millet’s ‘‘ Michael Angelo and the 
Monk ” and the Michael Angelo and the Dead 
Christ are distinctly noteworthy designs, and 
the engraving generally excellent. The por- 
traits,from engravings (with exception of those 
of Julia Gonzaga and Vittoria'Colonna), and the 
little heads in the notes (a valuableinnovation), 
are as well and carefully rendered, either as copy 
or engraving, as we could ask; but the more am- 
bitious designs, Millet’s ‘“‘ Vittoria Colonna, Mi- 
chael Angelo, and others,” singularlycareless in 
drawing. ‘Julia Gonzaga and Valdesso,” and 


the spectacular Cellini in the foundry,do not seem 
to have been conceived with any distinct rela- 
tion to the poem or to the function of illustra- 
tion, Shirlaw’s large design of the stadio scene 


the If the 


pictorisl — is 


illustrations. 
the 
the subjects being 


chief motive 1s 
literary element is flimsy, 
trashy; the of 

governed by no rule of artistic nobility, but ap- 
parently by personal preferences. Of the many 
indifferent illustrations, of the work of 
Mr. G. F. Watts are the very worst, and none 
are above the level of the woodcuts of the Lon- 
The meking of such works is 


selections 


those 


ity employed in them will probably never be 
rare. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. —[YV, 


THE mixture of colors on the outside of Heze 
kiah Butterworth’s * Zigzag Journevs in North 
ern Lands’ (Boston: Estes & Lauriat) fitly tv pi- 
fies the confusion of topics withia. The title 
is misleading, for, as the author says, * The Zig 
zag Books do not ain so much to pre 
sent narratives of travelas the histories, tra- 
ditions, romances, and stones of places “; and 
besides, although the volume claims a range 
“from the Rhine to tbe Arctic,” very little indeed 
is said of any northern land except Germany. 
The contents are a jumble of fragments of de- 
scription, history, and biography, with fairy 
tales, legends, poetry, ghost stories, ete. Mac- 
betb, St. Dunstan, Moltke, Beetboven, the Lore- 
lei, Voltaire coutmbute to the 
No doubt there are many interesting pages and 
various well selected w odcuts-— notably those of 
old buildings: and with those people who likea 
little of everything at the same time, the book 
ought to find faver. 

It isa pity when the Arctic regions afford so 
many opportunities for adventure, and such a 
variety of striking and interesting phenomena, 
that a story-teller should feel driven to intro- 
duce Spanish pirates in the North Atlantic, and 
antelope, bison, and wild turkeys in Labrador, 


heterogeneity. 
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These are, however, considered by 
the author of the ‘Cruise of the Snowbird’ (A 
C. Armstrong & Son) to 
his narrative, although he professes to have bim 
the Arctic The book is 


objectionable in matter, except for such 


necessary 


sustain the interest of 


self been in seas un 
ana 
chronisms, and fairly we 


matter of 


l written, except in the 


dialect. Such as has been introduced 


was surely never spoken by mortal man. It 1s 
something to bave a boy's book free from vul 
garity and precocious love-making:; but little 
more in the way of merit can be claimed for 
this. 

‘The Boy's and Girl's Platarci Putnam), 
edited by Mr John S. White. is a " respects 
better conceived and executed than the © You x 
Folks’ Plutarch’ we lately criticised In the 
first place, it preserves Plutarch’s own language 
as far as practicable, using Clough'’s improve 
ment upon Dryden's version In the next place 
itomits some of the lives, and from hers it 


takesonly the most striking or far IS Passages 
as the deseription of Archimedes’s engines, ft 
the Life of Marcellus. These selections bave 
been made with good judumet rt t s 
an abundance of illustrations, f diferent 
grades, to be sure, but all useful and eres 
bere are maps as in Miss Kaufman's cditior 
ard, as there was mnof in bers, a ebro gical 
table, fulland clear, finally, a pronoun, 

dex of names. Mr. White's preface we i 
rather extravagant, and pitched t bigh for bis 


readers; and it must be said that he bas t 


scrupulously abstained from fampering witt 
the translation im some instances liere is a 
specimen sentence that would have t n 
plitication (p. 370 Eudoxus and Archytas bad 
been the omginators of the far famed and 
bigtly prized art of mechanics, which thew ¢ 
ploved as av elegant illustration eg ‘ i 


truths, and asa meansof sustainin 





ally, tothe satisfaction of the senses clusions 
too intricate for proof by words and diagrams.” 
The volume is exceptionally substantia! in 


make, and Jarge and clear of print 

The Rev. Alfred J. Church offers in his 
‘Stories from Herodotus’ and Stories from 
Livy * (Dodd, Mead & Co.\, asin so manv otber 
of his ciassical abstracts for the voung, a first 
rate example of elaboration as opposed to quo 
tation and compilation, His workmanship is 


too well known to require description or praise, 
The illustrations, as if from painted vases, 
a pretty fashion. 

Unquestionably, the hero book of the season, 
by long odds, is Mr. Howard Pvyle's‘ Merry Ad 
of R Hood’ (Charles 
We place it, in point of 


are 


ventures bin Scribner's 


Sous). beauty and ele- 
gance, at the head of American Juvenile produc 
tions, The taste of the artist, printer, 
binder is faultless, and in every 


and 
regard the vol- 
Mr. Py le’s prose 
rendering of the ballad need not be scrutinized 
too closely as an antiquarian performance: the 
child will appreciate its flavor without being 
able to detect the anachronisms, 
is thoroughly pleasant, often picturesque, and it 
will infallibly Mr. 
Pyle's own hand, furnish new proof of his imag- 
capacity and firm and = skilful 
draughtsmansbip. Tbey do more than that, for 
there are initial letters, borders, and head and 
tail-pieces which bear witness to a bigh order of 
decorative talent. Very few of these fail to give 
entire satisfaction, and we welcome them asa 
sign that our publisbers only need a little cou- 
rage to enable them, by the aid of natfve artists, 
to rival the charming workmanship of the best 
French and German houses. We do not refer 
simply to ¢ditions de luxe. 

Two new volumes of the excellent series of 
“Minor Wars of the United States” (Dodd, 


ume is a delight to the eye. 


The narrative 


interest. The designs, by 


inative bis 
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’ 


Mead & Co.) are before us: ‘ King Philip’s War, 
by Kichard Markham, and a ‘History of the 
War Mexico,’ by Horatio O. Ladd—it 
would seem, professor in the University of New 
Mexico. King Philip’s war was the last of a 
series of Indian wars in New England, and this 
volume contains an account of all these, begin- 
ning, indeed—which was hardly necessary—with 
the Northmen and the Mayflower. The history 


with 





cased in something better than its rather 
tawdry cover. If the object of such a book is 
that children from three to six years old should 
take it to their hearts and carry it about all day 
and sleep with it beneath their pillows at night, 
that aim is well attained. Its vast multitude of 
pictures, its profuse abundance of pussy-cats, 


| and bow-wows, and little babies, will endear it 


is told ina very interesting way, and may be | 


recommended as an excellent book for cbildren. 
The ‘Mexican War’ is adapted to a rather 
older grade of readers, and ought to be wel 
comed by a great many persons who have 
wished to have a compendious account of that 
important event. It is a great satisfaction to 
find the cause of the war boldly given (p. 29) as 
“the purpose to extend human slavery into free 
territory.” We are surprised, however, in the 
account of the early bistory of Texas, to find no 
mention of what we have always supposed to be 
an established fact—the deliberate colonization 
of that territory by American citizens, with the 
purpose of detaching it from the Mexican re- 
public. The illustrations are for the most part 
of the usual kind—fancy pictures—but good of 


their kind. Each volume, however, contains a 
good map. 
Mrs. Moulton’s ‘ Firelight Stories,’ compris- 


ing ‘*Sol Jones’s Orphans,” ‘The Little Silver 
Lockets,” and a number of others (Boston: Ro- 
berts Brothers), will be found interesting, but 
they are not thoroughly artistic: the characters 
lack shading, the incidents are apt to seem un- 
natural, and acertain crudity betrays the ab- 
sence of a master-band. However, the intent 
of the book is to advocate love and kindness, 
and the stories are touching. It is not suitable 
for youog children. 

*A Round Dozen’ (Boston: Roberts Bros.) is 
a collection of thirteen by ‘‘Susan 
Coolidge.” To say they are hers is to declare 
them fresh, bright, kindly, refined, and abound- 
ing in common sense as well as pleasant fancy. 
There is ample variety of subject in the volume 
before us, and both boys and girls will be pleased. 
Readers of St. Nicholas will recognize some old 


stories 


favorites. 

The story of ‘Donald and Dorothy’ first ap- 
peared in Sf. Nicholas. The handsome volume 
which Roberts Bros. now offer to the juvenile 
public will be welcomed by those who have, as 
well as by those who have not, already made the 
acquaintance of “the two D's.” Never were 
there a more charming brother and sister, and it 
is needless to say toany one familiar with the pen 
of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, that she bas made 
the narrative of their home-life and country 
pleasures brimful of vivacity and cheerfulness. 
The introduction, however, of a mystery, the 


| 





shadow of which sorely puzzles Donald and Dor- | 


othy, and often darkens their sunshine, is alien 


sive stranger who disturbs the peace of the house- 
hold, seems transplanted from a commonplace 
novel. However, uncommon and improbable 
things do happen, and if we do not object to the 
unusual combination of incidents which has 
given rise to the mystery, perhaps we must for- 
give the sensational stranger. But the improba- 
ble becomes the absurd when a boy of scarcely 
sixteen starts off to Europe alone to discover 
traces of a woman not heard of (despite adver- 
tisements and detective vigilance) for fifteen 
years; and succeeds, after disclosing enough in- 
sight and perseverance to do credit to a man of 
thirty. This is a serious blemish in a delightful 
book, and ought to be carefully pointed out to 
children in the interest of common sense and 
sound judgment. 

‘Jingles and Joys for Little Girls and Boys, 
by Mary D. Brine (Cassell), deserves to be en- 


| to the childish soul. 


The pictures, in fact, have 
lifelike and inexhaustible qualities, and the very 
simplicity of their ingredients will be sure to 
please. The verses are commonplace, and the 
author has not that unequalled gift of joyous 
nonsense which marks the editor of St. Nicholas; 


| but she has a jubilant strain whicb never fal- 


ters, and rarely descends to slang. No harm is 
to be found in the book—unless the too abun- 
dant use of the word be accounted as 
harm—and it holds floods of innocent enjoyment 
for those whom it addresses, 

An unadorned tale of Indian life on the Red 
River of the North in the early part of this cen- 
tury is the autobiographical history of John Tan- 
ner’s captivity. This, edited by Edwin James, 
the historian of Long’s expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, was a classic, in its way, when first 
printed more than fifty yearsago. It has now 
been condensed and reprinred under English 
editursbip as ‘Grey Hawk’ (Lippincott). It 
is the true story of a Jittle boy, stolen in Ken- 
tucky by Shawnees, who grew up adopted and 
naturalized among the Ottawas, to whom he was 
transferred by purchase. 
direct speech and in its homely details of the bar- 
barism and poverty of nomadic hunters, often 


“ sissie ” 


distressed for want of fond, and often in misery | 


from rum, The savage virtue of hospitality and 
the civilized vice of drunkenness bave many ex- 
amples in its pages, and one learns that life 
among the less fierce tribes of the Northwest was 
an irregular succession of hunting, starvation, 
very trapsient abundance and carousing, cold, 
and poverty. There is a dearth of the legends 
that we might expect (the story of Mcowis, the 


Its interest lies in its | 





snow-spirit used in “ Hiawatha,” being the chief) ; | 
| phan girl,the dreamy child listening to herinward 


and the book, although really interesting, is in no 
respect exciting, and will neither keep boys awake 
at night nor tempt them to want “ to go and live 
amoug the Indians "—a childish wish to which 


Jonn Tanner attributed much of his subsequent | 


misfortune, There are several spirited illustra- 


| tions, but the artist forget that a charging 


buffalo never carries a drooping tail, and 
had he witnessed the canoe race he depicts 
he would have seen the contestants kneeling, 
not erect. 

Sir Samuel Baker's capacity for interesting 
narrative had been so fully proved in his books 
of sport and travel, that we expected much of 


his ‘ True Tales for My Grandsons’ (Macmillan | 


& Co.). The collection is, however, a singular 


| medley, in no way remarkable, and displays 
to the general spirit of the book; and the intru- | 


here and there a certain coarseness, hardness 
of feeling, even indelicacy (considering the 


| writer’s audience), which readers of his African 
adventures can hardly fail to recognize as char- | 
acteristic. The first story,of two dogs, isquiteun- | 


fit for childish reading by reason of these defects. 


The second, “ The Cruise of the Whaler Sophia,” | 


leads up to an Enccbh Arden situation without 
dignity or heroism. The third is a cumbersome 
tale of the Sikh war of 1845-6, of which the point 
is the curious fact tbat the survivor returns 
hoping to marry his old love, now a widow, and 
takes her daughter in preference. ‘‘ Hassan 
Ali and the Golden Basin” is comparatively un- 
objectionable— not wholly. Dog and elephant 
tales conclude the volume, and are by far the 
most valuable; but even here a certain inhu- 


| manitv—the sportsman’s, shall we say ‘—anda 


strange indelicacy crop out. Mr. Hennessy’s 


illustrations are above the average. 


‘ Won from the Waves’ (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
is one of the late Mr. Kingston’s stories, which 
follows the safe sailing directions for a quick and 
prosperous voyage between the literary ports 
with which he habitually trades. It tells of a 
little girl, the sole survivor of a wreck on the 
English coast. Her jewels and linen prove con- 
clusively her gentle birth. She is adopted by an 
ancient mariner, her rescuer. The rest may be 
easily surmised. We bave in succession aristo- 
crats, villains, a comedian or two, and the 
gallant young naval hero, who performs pro- 
digies of valor, and ultimately marries the hero- 
ine. The padding is made up of naval battles 
and some detective work in harmony with the 
period—the earlier portion of the present cen- 
tury. ‘From Powder Monkey to Admiral’ (A.C. 
Armstrong & Son), by the same author, is, with 
a slight variation of incident, a repetition of 
his other books. The title sufficiently explains 
what may be learned from its perusal. 

Mr. Manville Fenn’s ‘Middy and Ensign’ 


(E. P. Dutton & Co.) possesses both  in- 
terest and value. It relates the military 
and naval adventures of a joint expedi- 


tion of the two arms of the service, to give 
English protection to a petty Mahometan poten- 
tate on the Parang River on the west coast of 
the Malay peninsula. The story is told with 
spirit and vivacity, and is instructive to the 
youthful reader, inasmuch as the scene is laid in 
a locality with which but few persons are fa- 
miliar. 

The illustrated juvenile books for the present 
season exhibit little originality. We except 
Kate Greenaway’s designs for sundry poems by 
Janeand Ann Taylor, ‘ Little Ann and Other 
Poems’ (Routledge), the text of which, by the 
way, is sometimes badly punctuated, and differs 
astonishingly from that which happens to be 
nearest us for comparisonh. Her materials are 
old and familiar, but her combination of them is 
ever fresh and delicate. To such vignettes as 
those representing the four Locker children, to 
whom the volume is dedicated, the pathetic or- 


monitor, the sportive group upon the village 
green, one turns again and again; and others 
imnight be named as good as these. Add the 
dainty tail-pieces, usually with a flower-motive. 
Then, for evidence of inexhaustible ingenuity, 
take Miss Greenaway’s ‘Almanack for 1884’ 
(same publishers), with its novel symbolism for 
the zodiac—full of refined humor. Altogether 
we may say that this delightful artist shows no 
falling off in ber work. 

Not so Mr. R. Caldecott. His two picture- 
books—‘ The Fox Jumps over the Parson's Gate,’ 
and ‘A Frog he would a-Wooing Go’ (Rout- 
ledge)—are unworthy of the ser.es which they 
continue. The colored drawings particularly are 
so poor and so little characteristic as to make 
the familiar initials seem counterfeit. In the 
outline sketches there is here and there a trace 
of Mr. Caldecott’s genius, but they are mostly 
below his average. 

Other productiors in color need not detain 
us long. -Mr. H. W. McVickar has caught the 
spirit neither of the poem nor of the time in his 
drawings for Dr. Holmes’s stirring ‘Grand- 
mother’s Story of Bunker’s Hill Battle’ (Dodd 
Mead & Co.). His color sense, too, is as crude 
as his humor is coarse and his draughtsmanship 
feeble. The plates in ‘ Told in the Twilight’ (Dut. 
ton & Co.) can be better spoken of, and indeed 
lack nothing on the score of refinement, however 
much they leave to be desired in respect to line 
and tint. Moreover, there is a certain clever- 
ness in the decorative bordersin which the verses 
are st, especially the pictorial borders. The 
poetry itself is Lut mediocre, and when jocose is 
at best a mere dilution of the metrical nonsense 
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in ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ ‘ Children’s Thoughts 
in Song and Story’ (Cassell) is a book to be 
shunned. The ‘‘ song” is wretched doggerel, and 
the lithographic illustrations do not merit a civil 
word, Norcan wesay anything of the black 
and-white ‘ Alphabet Children’ (White, Stokes 
& Allen) except that all concerned in making it 
must bave an eye for ugliness. Mr. Walter 
Severn’s fancy and skill, again, are unequal to the 
task of illustrating Lord Houghton’s ‘ Good Night 
and Good Morning’ (Roberts Bros.) with illumi- 
nated and etcbed borders. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Newfoundland : Its History, its Present Condi- 
tion, and its Prospects in the Future. By 
Joseph Hatton, author of ‘ To-day in America, 
etc., and the Rev. M. Harvey, a resident of 
St. John’s, and author of ‘ Across Newfound- 
land.’ Boston: Doyle & Whittle. 1883. 

THE story of Newfoundland (let Americans, who 

almost always call this name wrongly, know 

tbat the stress is on the last syllable) is, for 
strangeness, almost beyond belief. Few readers 
or travellers or men of enterprise, up to this now- 
running year of grace, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-three, know how strange it 
is: or, rather, few bave a thought that it is in any 
way strange, or out of the common, or worth the 
looking into. Indeed, if even a little of the truth 
about that country had leaked out to the 
knowledge of the world at large, at any time 
in these almost four hundred years last past, in 
whick all Europeans who knew much have known 
that that great island was standing forth, one 
thousand miles, in front of this continent, broad 
in the track of all ships coming—nay, sought and 
visited by hundreds of ships, in every one of 
those almost four hundred years—if even a lit 
tle of the truth had been guessed, in all those 
years, by a few scores of men with lively blood 
in their heart, the strangeness of the story would 
have been out and done with before to-day. As 
things are now, Newfoundland waits, before the 
eyes of the world, known, and yet—till just 
now—almost as utterly unknown and worthy 
of being revealed and understood for what it is, 
as was the woman set in front of Admetus, and 
of whom he speculated (before Herakles took 
away her veil) that she had the proportions 
of a queen; or as was Hermione standing 
for a statue on a pedestal, when Leontes was 
saying: 

“See, my lord; 

Would you not deem it Lreathed ? and that those veins 

Did verlly bear blood ?” 

The story of thatisland may very fitly be com- 

pared to thatof such a being—first clothed in 

mystery, and afterwards, when the time came, 
suddenly brought out of it, as brought from 
death to life. 

Nor let any one wonder at our treating of that 
country, in so far, as a person. This way of 
treating it comes (for our purpose) naturally: it 
offers itself. The strange story is not about dy- 
nasties, or races, or institutions, or social bappen- 
ings. Of course, where such men as Jobn and 
Sebastian Cabot, and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
had much to do, there must been (and was) 
plenty of bold, wise seamanship and knightly 
doing and bearing; and among those tough and 
doughty sailor-races that, as soon as the great 
new fishing-grounds were heard of, all crowded 
to the coasts of Newfoundland and the Grand 
Banks, there must have been plenty of yeoman- 
ly and sailor-like good deeds worth telling. And 
surely, where a race of friendly, manly red men 
has gone out utterly from life, and so suddenly 
that its wattled deer fences were still stretching 
across their empty country, and clusters of wig- 
wawms and buts, and of houses for the dead, and 


| and 


canoes, and tools were found, on search, but nota 
living man, there must have been heart touching 
things enough. Butthe strange story is of New- 
foundland itself, a whole country, und a good 
country, really unocerpied, to this day, nearly 
four hundred vears since it was ** found.” 

In August, 1497, King Henry VIL, of England, 
in his niggardly way, gave “ To Hym that found 
the newe Lle, 102."; and till now this great coun 
try, larger than Ireland by a good deal, with its 
fine rivers (no match, to be sure, for Mississippis 
and Amazons, but fit to run beside a Merrimac 
from end to end), rich valleys and plains, noble 
forests, great mines of coal, copper, and lead 
(gold, too, it seems), huge beds of slate, gypsum, 
mnarble, and granite, and everything that need 
go to the making of a country which, of itself, 
could keep freely some millions of people with 
out ever touchivg the fisheries, has been held 
tight down to loneliness and waste,except wherea 
little sprinkling of settlers cling to the very outer 
most rocky edge of one-half of its coast. 
those deep, fat meadows, countless timber trees, 
rupning up fifty feet without braneb or knot. 
measuring four or tive feet through at a 
man’s height, powers, mines, 


Inside, 


water quarries, 
and the rest, have been !eft to such husbandmen, 
lumbermen, millers, and miners, as bears, avd 


beavers, and black ducks, and hares, and moose, 


| and reiundeer—these last, to be sure, “as tallas a 


| enough to handle the fishing, and “ 


or “ Bethuk ” race 
of savages), 


Even the * Beothic ” 
of Indians (a sort 
hunted down and killed off, have never been re 


horse,” 
fine who were 
Ove hundred and eighty 
thousand people have got a footing on the rocks 
of the worst half of its shore- 
sober, law-abiding, God-fearing a set of men as 
ean be found 


placed by other men. 
as stout, friendly, 


on earth—and they have been 
sWiling ™ 
and 


They bring in yearly and cure enough to fetch tive 


(seal-bunting), and tish-drying, oil-making, 


| or six millions of dollars for the dried ced, half a 


million for cod oil, two-thirds of a million for seal 
oil, and another third for pelts, 
men can get beyond about that tale, in cod and 


No number of 


seal-fishing, for,vast as it is,and never failing. the 
supply never goes beyond about ope mark. But 
these good sturdy folk have, all these ages, been 
working with their backs to the meadows, and 
pasture grounds, and rivers, and wood:, and the 
underground wealth, as if their lives depended 
on their never looking over their shoulder that 
way. 

By this time it may be thought that the book 
whose name stands at the head of this ¢ 
a romancing book, or written in the interest of 


article is 


its 


f 
bar 
ren and dreary old island through a g'amour of 
the writers’ raising, instead of its own cold fog: 
but this is not so. The book is, indeed, good and 
interesting and thorough but 
it is without the smallest bit of imaginaticn or 
fancy to mislead the reader. It 

Mandeville’s tale of things seen golden-purplish, 
and out of shape, through an ill-fitted spy-glass 
It has in it orly the earnestness of conviction 
and of faith in the bolding of strong facts. The 
book does not make the strangeness of the storv; 
it has nothing to do with the making of it. The 
book only puts the case to the world of readem 
ina plain, unvarnished way, in good English, 
and with good sense, and proves it and makes it 
clear by ample testimony and figures. Thus, 
mining has just begun (still near the coast), and 
in six years has made Newfoundland the sixth 
copper trading country in the world. And this 
is the merest beginning. 

The way of the whole thing was this: Ships 
came out and fished the summer through or till 
they were full, and then went home with their 
fares. A never-failing market was open in 


speculators, and clever enough to get bold « 
readers by the fancy and make them see a 


and well written, 


is no Sir Jobn 


every land in Europe for the salted fish, and 
merchants, from the first, saw their own <d 
in the keeping of sbips and men going and 

ing from their own hands to the vreat fist Us 
and back to their own hands. States t 
from the first. thought how those sea-going ! 
ermen would make ready crews of the boldest 
toughest, wholesomest stulf, for warships. S 
‘from the very beginning, almost, the trad 
found it easy to get Orders in Cour lor Acts of 
Parhament, or whatever thev wanted, ¢ ak 
sure that no settlements should be mad New 
foundland, and that shippers of fishing sbips 
should, under penalties, bring back to I i 
the same men that they irried t ! \ a 


grant orso to Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Ca 





vert Lord Baltimore had come t 

loss and failure, and had iv t it 

those who wished to keep ul wid 

settlement, and the rocky shore n tt 

and south, for the ** tlakes” and tages 

summer fishermen from England iN 

western and nortbern shores for the same us ' 

the French, who bad got a wim ! an 

treaty. The easiern and s 

rocky and barren always, and foggy tet N 

civilized man had ev t Xtv vear 

nearly three hundred and titty vea ufter 

Finding) set foot in the insid Intrvi A 

it Was only one single S 1 “ as Nova 

Scotia Indian, for the tran I traders had 

given the land a bad name, and cried it dow 

and, literally, up te IStl, bad, with law 

side, kept even the English shore, formally 

two bundred vards back, for } . 6 

that is, for use of the ships from | land N 

grauts Were made, nor was | , tv in ; 

“not actualy en ved t \ 

nized A dozen vears t Y 

been ordered to see that oa 

should be pulled dow and ie 

also, and not to allow anv cl Vv to be l 

or tire to be made, in ** sheds I re ] 

ple living, all the vear round, about tl! »ast 

somebow or other, in spite of evervthi t 

the traders had got there, t f ve them, and 

all the right inthe soil, or anvthing on it 

Was mere sufferance, as . atfers ona ! 
* “Tf any person shall presume to fenes 

to enclose anv lands ill persons are at 

liberty to take down such fences and « sure 

was the reading of the law At leng { 

struggle of these hundreds of vears slowly and 

hardly died out. It is hard to change an opin 


ion which has had evervtbing to itself for 


and it will take time to turn off a fair sh 


the stream of seekers for homes and wages, 


runs a! 


ng the very coast to oth 


now railwavs are building, mines openin 


4 } ind 
a traftic beginning to and from the inland By 
fore long, we may hope that “valleys shall 
stand thick with corn,” and the meadows be 
grazed by fat herds (“‘ fess pecudes pingui per 


pabula leta™) throughout the land, and rumbling 
trains of cars and deep laden ships bear the yield 


ff a thousand mines and quarries 


Histor of the Third Pennsylvania Reserve 
Major FE. M. Woodward. 
Printed by MacCrellish & Quigley. 


By 
Trerton, N. J 

Svcn books as this serve a valuable purpose ir 
preserving the details of the actions and experi 


ences of the smaller commands composing an 
army, which are necessarily Jost in works of a 
larger scope. They are useful contributions to 
loca] and personal history, and a just pride fosters 
the production of them. Major Woodward has 
given usan interesting account of the origin and 
history of the Third Pennsylvania Reserve, a 
regiment which made acreditable record as part 
of one of the best divisions in the Army of the 
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Potomac. 


His account is distinct, and many 
striking incidents of camp and field are well told. 


| nightfall, there were, besides these, three other ] umes. In the list of subscribers it is interesting 
| to note that the United States appears for thir- 


| divisions (nine brigades) seriously engaged. 


This division saw much hard service, and bore | 


an honorable part in many of the great battles 
of the war in Virginia, especially during the 
Among its early officers were 
some who, like Reynolds and Meade, rose sub- 
In narrating the 
history of bis regiment the author has givena 


campaign of 1562. 


sequently to high command. 


sketch of the actions of the whole division of | 


which it wasa part, and indeed of the Army of 
the Potomac. Wethink he has erred in devoting 


too much space and attention to this instead of | 


to a fuller cbronicie of the life and actions of the 
regiment itself, 

Asasketch of the operations of the Army of 
the Potomac the book has little or no value. 
The statements are for the most part one sided, 
and often very inaccurate. The author’s selec- 
tion of autborities is somewhat singular, as when, 
in preference to the official reports, he looks for 
information about the numbers and operations 
of the Confederate army to newspaper articles 





written duriog or soon after the war, or to | 


Poilard’s History, which was made up from such 
articles. He is not careful enough about his 
data when they favor the Federal side. Thus, 
such information as General Porter could gather 
some ten or twelve years ago is taken, in place of 
the official reports, to determine the strength of 
Pope’s and Lee’s armies, and a statement in a 
Richmond newspaper of the time is taken as fix 
ing the Confederate strength at Antietam. An 
old soldier is apt to see the achievements of all 
other commands save his own through the 
wrong end of the telescope, but it is not often we 
have so striking an instance of this as on page 
112, where our author says of the battle of Glen- 
dale (June 30, 1862): “ Chat the Reserves (Vic- 
Call’s division) fought it alone against thrice 
their number, and within sight and hearing of 
three or four times their number of national 
troops, who did not lose ten men, is an incontest- 
able fact.” 

On this day the Union army stood with its 
right at White Oak Swamp, where Franklin 
was holding Jackson in check, its centre on both 
sides of Glendale, and its left, under Porter, at 
Malvern Hill. McCall’s position was at the 
very centre, and somewbat advanced. On his 
right was, first Kearney and then Slocum; on 
his left, with an interval, was Hooker. Sum- 
ner, with Sedgwick’s division, was in his left 
rear, covering this interval. Moving against 
the Federal position were Huger’s division on the 
Charles City road, wbo threatened Slocum’s 
front, but did not seriously engage him, and 
Longstreet’s and A, P. Hill’s divisions, which, 
advancing on the Newmarket road, first struck 
McCall. McCall was driven back on his sup- 
ports, The right brigade of Hooker’s division 
went to bis assistance, and Sumner used vigor- 
ously his artillery and the only brigade at hand 
until he conld bastily recall two brigades he bad 
sent ‘o Franklin’s aid. They returned just in 
time, he says, to enable him, after a furious 
contest, to hold his position. Meantime, Kear- 
ney was resisting Longstreet’s attacks on the 


right—attacks made, he says, with a determina- | 


tion and vigor be had never witnessed. He was 
obliged to call for reinforcements. Taylor’s 
brigade was sent to him from Slocum, and 
Caldwell’s brigade was brought up from White 
Oak Swamp. After the defeat of McCall, these 








| 


troops combined succeeded in staying the pro- 
| a short introduction, with references to passages 


gress of the Confederates, but when night bad 
come the corps commanders present concluded 
it would not be proper to risk another day’s 
fight on this ground, and so retreated without 
waiting for McClellan’s orders. 

Thus, instead of Mcall’s three brigades alone 
holding Longstreet and A. P. Hill in check until 


Major Woodward, naturally enough, perhaps, 


defends McCalls division from the charge of bad | 
conduct on this occasion, which is suggested in | 
Hooker’s and McClellan’s reports, but here | 


again bis partisanship carries him toofar. Hook- 


er’s statement that the “ whole of McCall’s divi- | 
sion was completely routed” is, no doubt, too | 


sweeping, andis unjust, but the official reports 


of every Federal officer of high rank on the 


field, except McCall—of Sumner, Heintzelman, 


| 


Hooker, Sedgwick, Kearney—leave no reason- | 


able doubt as to McUall’s defeat. On the other 
band, Lee distinctly claimed the victory, and he 
had fourteen pieces of artillery, taken from 
McCall, to show for it. 





Life of Luther. By Julius Koéstlin, with illus- 
trations from authentic sources. Scribners. 
1883. 

Martin Luther, the Reformer. By Julius Kést 
lin. Translated by Elizabeth P. Weir. Lon- 
don and New York : Cassell & Co. 

Life of Martin Luther. By Dr. William Rein. 
Translated by Rev. G. F. Behringer. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

Dr. Martin Luthers Werke. Kritische Ge- 
sammtausgabe. Weimar: Hermann Boblau. 
KOsTLIN’s biography bas proved a very mine of 
wealth to bookmakers and publishers. Scarcely 
anything in the form of Luther biography has 
appeared of late that was not directly based 
upon its researches. We had occasion to notice, 
some weeks since, an English translation from 
Kodstlin’s popular Life, and now appears an- 
other, claiming to be ‘‘authorized” by the 
writer himself. It isa great improvement upon 
the earlier translation, showing care and fidelity 
in the revision, and reproducing fairly well al) 
the illustrations and facsimiles which gavea 

peculiar value to ube original. 

The seeond book on our list is a neat little 
volume of a hundred and fifty pages, giving 
with sufficient clearness the main facts in the 
Reformer’s life. It is perhaps the best of the 
brief abstracts from Kostlin’s great work. 

Doctor Rein of Eisenach has written a very 
short epitome of Késtlin, designed to be what 
the Germans call ‘‘ uviversally intelligible,” and 
making no claim to especial value for the 
scholar. It appears in English in Funk & Wag- 
nalls’s ‘Standard Library.” 

Altogether the most important memorial of 
Luther is the new critical edition of his works 
undertaken, with the support of the Prussian 
Government, by Dr. J. K. F. Knaake. This 
truly monumental work is intended to replace 
all existing editions. It is justified by the great 
increase of information upon all the details of 
Luther’s writings, and by the inberent defects 
of the earlier editions. These were generally, 
in accordance with Luther’s own view of the 
matter, arranged by topics, so that it was often 
difficult to settle satisfactorily under what head 
a given writing belonged, while treatises bear_ 
ing a close relation ip time were scattered, per- 
haps, in several different volumes. The arrange- 
ment of the new edition is to be strictly chrono- 
logical, Latin and German writivgs being thus 
mingled in each volume as they were in fact de- 


treatise, sermon, or letter is to be preceded by 


in which it is referred to, and a complete bibli- 
ography of its editions. The original orth 2gra- 
phy is to be preserved as far as possible con- 
sistently with clearness. The editor proposes to 
produce at the rate of about three volumes year- 
ly, the whole edition to copsist of thirty five vol- 





| veloped in the mind of Luther himself. Each | 


ty-eight copies, Great Britain for seven, and 
France for three. 





Watteau. By John W. Mollet, B.A. New 
York : Seribner & Welford. 1883, 


THOUGH the name of Watteau seems to us 
hardly important enough to find a place ina 
series of biographies of great artists, it is never- 
theless one worthy of considerable honor. Wat- 
teau was a man of true genius within bis range, 
though his natural limitations and his training 
were such that he cannot be called a great ar- 
tist. The love of fétes, fairs, and gala days 
which was born in him as a Fleming, and was 
stimulated by the circumstances of his subse- 
quent life in France, was the leading theme 
upon which his art played with many graceful 
variations. In subjects of this kind he dwelt 
rather upon the refined than the vulgar side. 
There is nothing of the coarseness which cbar- 
acterizes the pictures of Teniers in his designs, 
It is true that his ideals were largely theatrical, 
derived as they were from the harlequins of 
Valenciennes and the ballet-dancers of Paris. 
He was eminently a painter of the superficial 
aspects and sentiments of a grossly artificial 
state of society ; but he had a true painter’s eye, 
and in his enjoyment of beauty—especially 
beauty of color—be manifested a very close kin- 
ship with the greatest masters. So largely is 
this the case that one is tempted to believe 
that, had he been surrounded by conditions 
favorable to his best development, he might 
have become almost a great painter. Consider- 
ing the comparatively frivolous nature of the 
society in which he moved, he was a man of 
singwar earnestness and aspiration. He was 
never satisfied with his own work, but was 
always striving to make it better. With a view 
to improvement it was his pleasure, so this 
biographer tells us, to copy all the pieces by the 
greatest masters in the pussession of his friend 
and patron, M. Crozat. But these efforts were 
less fruitful than they might have been had he 
known better how to direct his studies. Wat- 
teau never enjoyed wise guidance. His best 
impulses were received from the works of Ru- 
bens and Van Dyck, which, good as they were, 
could not lead to the same excellence that might 
have been reached through those derived from 
the study of greater masters. Watteau’s life 
enforces the lesson that high excellence in art 
cannot be attained by unaided effort, however 
earnest or faithful : surrounding conditions of 
taste and aspiration, directed towards what is 
best, must codperate. There is great paucity of 
accurate knowledge concerning the details of 
Watteau’s life ; but Mr. Mollet appears to have 
done what he could to gather and arrange in 
this volume the leading facts of it. 





The Course of Empire: Outlines of the Chief 
Political Changes in the History of the World 
(arranged by centuries), with variorum illus- 
trations. By Charles Gardner Wheeler. Bos- 
ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1883. 8vo, pp. 459, 

Tuis book consists of a series of maps of Eu- 

rope, one for each century, beginning with 

B. c. 500, and ending with A. p. 1883. A short, 

well written, and accurate statement, in large 

type, accompanies each map, and introduces each 


| division of the events of the century; and each 


part is illustrated by a large number of extracts, 
very well selected from a wide range of authors. 
There is also a list of dates and eminent names 
for each century. The maps are small, but very 
clear and instructive. Being all on precisely 
the same scale, the changes in territorial re- 
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lations, expressed in distinct and positive colors, 
are brought very clearly before the eye, so that 
the ‘‘ course of empire” can be easily traced from 
century to century. The maps, of course, aim to 
give only outlines without detail—just indicating 
a few rivers and mountains and the capitals of 
the principal countries. It is, no doubt, the 
best plan to give the map at the even centuries, 
as is the case with every one but the last; but it 
will be readily seen that by this we miss some 
important territorial changes, as, for ex- 
Napoleon's Empire of 1810, The maps 
are, for the most part, entirely correct; we note, 
however, a few inaccurate details: 100, the 
red color of the Roman possessions should be ex 
tended over Illyria; a. D. 300 and 400, the Alle 
manni should be considerably further to the 
West ; A. D. 400, the Vandals should be placed 
in Panuonia; also, A. D. 500, the Lombards in 
the same place, and the Gepidaw to the east of 
them; A. D. 600, the Avars should be further 
west, north of the Danube; a. pb. 1000, Bul- 
garia should extend east to the Black Sea, and 
we are inclined to think also to the north of the 
Danube, although this is uncertain; A. D. 1400, 
the Turkish color should include Servie. Also, 
it would be more correct, A. D. 1, to extend 
the Roman color over the southern coast of 
Thrace, and, A. D. 100, not to have it embrace 
Arabia, which was not conquered until the time 
of Trajan. 
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Ky \ te 
ne AATts. 
WARD'S WASHINGTON, 
THE apotheosis which ” cedes and founds any 
special bero worship, logically justitie 
ization of 


s the idea 


its bero and a departure from the 


realistic ty pe in commemorating bim in art. The 
department of bistorical portraiture has essen 
tially another scope from that which monumen 
tal art proposes to itself. Wedemand the last 


authentication for form and featur 
in the picture or 
which is to take 


of distipguisbed men as 


de sree of 
statue of ai conte 
its place in the national 


gallery a pubhhe doa 


ument, as evidence which sball bave absolutely 
scientific value. But when it is question of m 
memorative Work in subsequent times, by mer 
who have bad access to no new testimony whic 
could increase our knowk ¢ge of the hero's bodily 
appearance, the conditions of portraiture are 
abrogated. More than this, they become cffen 
sive to the artistic perception. Every baur’s 
breadth of greater exactitude in) Houdon's 
statue, every finer shade of resemblance, adds 


rait, but 
Were now fiv 


immeasurably to tbe value 

if a Titian or Mict Ange 
and had to paint or model Wasbhing- 
uld extort from bim, uld 
ask of him, no effort to for us what 
Ho :don and bave left us of 
personality. 


the port 


ing, 


ton, we c and w< 





repeat 
Stuart 


We she 


the proper 


uld require of both of them 


to give us their conceptions of Washington's 
character and their artistic treatment of the 
theme; and the more sbarply these varied, as 


between artist and artist, the more interesting 





and valuable to us they wi 
to show our des 


uld become. If we want 


cendents what Washington was 











like us . We should ask neither Mr. Wap 
por Michael Angelo to give us a statue, but nake 
coples olf Houdon’s and place them the hief 
square of every American city That absurdity 
of the Pre Raphaelite school wt lreamed 
establisbing the actuality of pastevents a I» 
sohages, lustead of embadving 1 ern ideas of 
them, is bad enoug! nh perishatyle invas, t 
in bronze and marble be stl erua " 
tion of absurdity liwagine M sel At 
going to Judaat pd a shepherd pov r 
type of Judah, with muscles tramed : iy 
stones at the 1 is : f \ pie 
geneulogy, ete., to get a model for bis Das 
Yet this is simply the ed i 1 s f 
the pure doctrine of actualities apphed ¢t 
the monumental tributes ft ul 4 
And not only is this the is but f big 
the irtistic } Wwers ft . | { “ 
w“ ethiatd a remilst statue, tl 
Will be Che fanlus t “ x ‘ 

tis at e pow wi t i 

Ving bero al “I " I 

baracter benest tl 

MON | tale dispirited italy ‘ 
the inert ist ) pits i T 
Clothes in wil Le tt t 

We bave said et ial foresha “ x 
plain thre prrnans wl Te ‘ Xa i 
of Mr. Wara’s w sta . , ¢ 
loes it istice 1 { ‘ . ‘ i 
to the the Wit ve . 
the attempr it " ' i 
Whetber ¢ it rar t “ 
the short in t i Y at 

yh s t \ ve ry t 
ist Whose powers a ’ \ 4 “ . 
wavof ap, aching - sul s idealist ined 
IBD svi pAthy w t t t s 
ture iw ‘ ul i « t ikel 
{ ls st i ft bit t ] 
What we should have asked f Mr. Ward. and 
what alone he.bou Ave ted f \ 
Was not what the I " wt knew Washingt 
by bis shoe- buckles would bave re guized, ner 
even what H 1 Stuart w ihay 
epted as ! ba kK w, but bis ow i 

f aman w t times t “ 
tdge by what Was In 8 ality. but by 

t success t ttt Rie estof hu in 

hlevements (f Wings bis own erit: in par 
but also prof by the merits of bis sur 
roundings) bas nade } for us. Mr. Ward's 
ta re grows chiefly it of the nposed neces 
sity of attempting to realize a popular chic ue 
gis ate of las the cost ‘ tthe time, raibes 

Mr. W: > 4 eption of a bero worthy te 

be thet est | boect of venera hoof the 
argest as Americans believe usothe 
Whol st advanced ef all contemporary 
bations Ibe artist's powers are equal to such 
an undertaking—in this statue they do not af 
pear It Was not necessary t pose W ashington 
in the gure of a Greek god ora Roman Em 
peror;: his actual costume was as capable of 
heroic associations as those attributions : but it 
Was necessary that we should see Washington im 
Ns costume, and in spite of it, and Mr. Ward 


has compelled us tosee chiefly bis costume rather 
than bim. And, 
n his better 


bis treatment even of 


owing to the constraint imposed 
powers by this subjection to the 
the 


shows want of freedom and that grace which can 


actualities, ACCeSSOTIES 
only spring from complete liberty. 
Coming to the statue from the East River, you 
ea clumsy and upnpliant fold of mantle as the 
As actuahty it 
true, and as grace it is not flowing. 


detail most in evidence is not 
Looking at 
it from the southeast, you feel a certain protru 


sion of the left thigh and knee as if they were 
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about to make a step in a minuet, and the right 
hand is keeping time with it. This fault is pure- 
ly, bowever, we believe, due to the evident fact 
not studied in reference to 
its elevation, and thatif looked at from a bigher 
point of view the fault would disappear; but 
it the artist should have 
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Notitia | 


avoided it. Tbe view from the south is the best, 
and apparently that for which the statue 
was studied ; but when seen froma point near 
enough to make the detail visible, the best quali- 
ties of the ensemble disappear. From certain 
points the legs cross in an awkward tangle, which 
produces an uncomfortable impression,and which 


Fine Books for the Library 


and for Presents. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 

G. P. PutNam’s Sons desire to invite the at- 
tention of lovers of fine books to the very ex- 
tensive collection of elegant books they now dis- 
play in their retail store. 

Their stock includes the best editions of all 
the standard English and American authors, 
bound in every conceivable variety of 


Calf, Morocco, 
Tree Calf, Russza, 
Levant, Seal, and 
Alligator Leather. 


(Half, three-quarters, full, and full flexible, | 


with marbled, red, yellow, orange, mahogany, 
gilt, and solid gilt edges.) 

Much time and care have been given to the 
selection of the material and the designing of 
these bindings, and Messrs. PUTNAM claim that 
the result is a collection of books which, for 
beauty and originality of design, elegance and 
accuracy of finish, and durability, is 


Unequalled tn this Country. 


Customers appreciating fine books are respect- 


fully invited to call and examine this stock at | 


their leisure. 


*.* Special inducements offered to buyers of | 


books in quantities. 
*,* Correspondence solicited with book buyers 
out of town. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


(Four doors from Fifth Ave. Hotel.) 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.,, 
838 Broadway, New York, 


Have just published a new edition of their 
Scientific Catalogue, 


Containing the latest and most prominent German 
French, English, and American books on Electricity 
Physics,Chemistry, Photography, Pharmacy, Mining 
Metallurgy, Engineering, and Mechanics. 32 pages, 


Svo. Price, 15 cents, refunded on receipt of orders 


There is no similar Catalogue giving like the abovea 
synoptic list of the leading publications in the three 
languages. 


Catalogue de la Librarte francaise 
de B. Westermann & Cie., New York. 

A select list of the more recent and best French Novels 
and Books for the Young. Such Novels as are in every 
respect unobjectionable and fit to be put into the hands 
of ladies are designated by an *. 


Our Holidey Cutalogues of German Juveniles and Fine 
Iliustrated Gift-Books, and our price lists of Foreign and 
Amertcan Periodicals at free of duty rates, sent gratis 
on application. 


a Greek artist would never have fallen into, be- 


cause position was an element which he would 
never have left out of consideration, and which 
the traditions of seven centuries had made a 
science so far as anything in art can be science. 
The head from a distance is fine, but too much 


PRANG'S 


XMAS CARDS. 


SATIN ART PRINTS. 


PRANGS 


NEW YEAR CARDS. 


RUSKIN CALENDAR 


For 1884. 


For SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


J. W. BOUTON 


Has the pleasure to announce that he has now ready his 
CATALOGUE NO. 69 OF 


LITERARY CURIOSITIES, 
EMBRACING 
Specimens of Early Printing, 
Llluminated A tssals, 
Unique Ancient and Modern Bindings, 
Books of flours, ele. 
Books with Curious Old Woodcuts, Original 


spondence of Charles Dickens, MSS. of 
Moore’s Lalla Rookh, 


Corre 


Forming the most wonderful collection of the kind 
ever offered by a bookseller, either in America or 
Europe. 

The above-mentioned Catalogue will be sent to any 
address on receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


706 BROADWAY, New York. 
Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture,etc. Price. cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH COoO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


Wadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
gz” Catalogues free on application. 


T ~ T 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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D. Appleton & Co.'s Publications. 


Words 
Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY O. B 
BUNCE. With Nine Illustrations from Designs 
by WILL H. Low. Crown &vo, cloth, extra 
gilt. Price, $4.00. 


A collection of poems in exaltation of woman, gather 
ed from English, American, Italian, French, German, 
oe - aed poets, choicely illustrated and elegantly 
pound. 


fifty Perfect Poems. 


A Collection of Fifty acknowledged Master- 
— by English and American Poets, se- 
ected and edited by CHARLFs A. DANA and 
ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
nal Illustrations on Wood, by leading Amer- 
can Artists. Large 8vo, cloth, extra gilt. 
Price, 0. 


Fair 


The engravings are printed on Japanese silk paper, and 
— on the page, producing a unique and beautiful 
effect 


Hours with Avt and Artists. 


An Imperial Quarto Volume, containing 
Twelve Engravings on Steel and Eighty-nine 
Iitustrations on wood (many of them large, 
full-page), printed on heavy cream-tinted 
aper. A iarge and sumptuous volume. 
mperial quarto, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $7.50, 


about Fair 


With Seventy-two Ori- | 


The artists represented in this work include a large 
number of the distinguished painters of the present | 


time, American and European, 


Landscape im 
Poetry. 


By Lucy Larcom. Illustrated from Original 
Drawings by J. APPLETON BROWN. Large 
8vo, cloth, extra gilt. Price, $3.00. 
The illustrations in the volume depict, so far as practi- 
cable, the actual scenes described in the verses of Bryant, 
Longtellow, Lowell, Whittier, and others of our poets. 


* > 
The Household Book of 
Poetry. 
Col'ected and edited by CHARLES A. DANA. 
Lilustrated with Steel “Engravings. 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra. Price, $5.00. 
An entirely new edition of this lon 
ite, wholly from new plates, pm mance and brought down 


to the present date. Yontains one hundred and sixty 
poems not in previous editions, 


The Bryant Birthday-Book. 


With Portrait of Bryant and Twelve Engrav- 
ings illustrative of the Months Printed 
with rea lines. 18mo, cloth, gilt or red edges. 
Price, $1.25. 
This is the handsomest of all the birthday-books. It is 
ber illustrated, beautifully printed, and the binding ts 
choice. 


Bryant's Poetical Works: 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With One Hun- 
dred Engravings, and Biographic Sketch by 
R. H, STODDARD, One volume, crown &vo, 
cloth, gilt side and edges. Price, $4.00. 


Boys in the Mountains 


on the Plains: 


Or, THE WESTERN ADVENTURES 
TOM SMART, BOB EDGE, AND PETER 
SMALL. By W. H, RIDEING. With One Hun- 
dred and One Illustrations. —- o, cloth, 

gilt side and back. Price, $2.5 
A most attractive volume for secon young read- 
ers, richly illustrated, and describing a series of inter 

Sfories 


esting adventures in the far West 

Aunt “Charlotte's of 
American History. 

Cuameern | M. YONGE and H. Hastryxas 


B 
ELD, D.D. With numerous Illustrations, 
oveere 12mo, cloth, gilt back and side. Price; 


established favor- 


and 


OF 


D. APPLETON 


American | 


Square 


The Parchment Shakspere. Complete in twelve volumes. Parch- 
ment antique, gilt top; price, $1.25 per volume. In sets, half calf, price, &30.00, full calf 
$4.00. 

* The size, a dainty 16mo, the binding of antique vellum with illuminated tithe, the stout parchment 


paper, the clear, full-faced type, are constant delights. It is the sort of bux 
for, and yet is not too bright or good for human nature's daily food 
works of the Bard of Avon have only now found a casket worthy of the 


The Parchment Series. Choicely printed on linen 


bouad in limp parchment antique, l6mo, consisting of : 


k that bit mani 


acs such 


One is tempted say that tt 


r riches 


paper, and 





TENNYSON’S “IN MEMOR- THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By 
tam.”” With a Miniature Portrait ingrau forte by John -) ble Printed t tm red and Diack, with a} 
Le Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Camer erect Of the ausaer, trom Mr.G. Kichniond’s Draw 
on. $1 26. ing ‘ 

De Pd r i rc an & Al . > ’ a : oC ; F EE ‘eg. AS »} Ps A } 
TEN ‘A } SON S ri 7 AE PR i. \- ELECT } Fidlited a Am Introtuct * ’ 
cess." A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece ty Richard Garnett. $1.25 a ais a i 

H. M. ona and a Talil-piece in outline by Gordon i ; 

Browne. #1.25. } 12] le Ds By Mr John (rail Wi 
.ayyy . [Co . . a Memoir t Austin Dob : With Portratt f 
EN GLISH ODE .. Selected by E d- = a aatonan ‘oe agers a he abs dere? 
mund W. Gosse, With Frontispiece on India paper frey Kneller, etbed by Kichard H.A.W . 81.2 
— a design by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R. A FRENCH LYRICS Selected at 

annotated by George Saintsburv Wie ‘ 4 

SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS. Edi- _,, 8¢ Frontteptece by HG. Glindont. #1 
ted b Edward Dowden With a Frontispiece ri d V a By Alf: Ten s \W i 
etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Frontispleces. Two v mes. §2 
Mask. $1.25. ) WAP ”y mr arr me as 

eee , Bn Vv. HORAT 1 lt SF, a oe Uren 

EIGHTE ENTH CENTURY ES- With an Etching frome Design by Lo Alma Tadema 
says. Selected and aunotated by Austin Dobson i. : 
with a Miniature Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. THE SONNETS Of} Jt »77.\ 

Milton. Fdited by Mark Pattison. With Portrait 
" . wre 7 - : after Vertue $1.26 

OF THE IMITATION OF pnerrcar TyYRICS Selection 
Christ. ByiThomas A Kempis. A Revised Transla G Oe recwon 
tion. With a Frontispiece on ne paper, from a of Lyrics from Sir Thomas Wyatt to the Present 


Design by W.B. Richmond. $1.2 Century. $1.25 


Darley Edition of James Fenimore Cooper's Novels. With all 


the Original Illustrations on Steel and Wood drawn by F. O. C 


DaRLEY. Printed on fine 
toned paper, gilt top, uncut, cloth, price, $72.00 per set; half calf or moroeeo, $144.00 
Black's Library Edition of the Waverley Novels. With Two 


Hundred Engravings on Steel, by artists of eminence 
Svo. In cloth, price, $75.00; half calf, $125.00, 


Household Edition of 


Comple in twenty-five volumes, 


Works of Charles Dickens. Including 


i 
the Life of Charles Dickens, by JOHN FoRSTER. Complete, twenty two volumes in ten, 
square Svo, containing nearly Nine Hundred Lllustrations, by F. BARNARD, J. Manony, F. 
A. FRASER, C. GREEN, and others. Per set, in box, cloth, price, {0 half calf, $50.00 
In 15 volumes, half calf, 855.00; half marocco, gilt top, 60.00, 


The Spectator. With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by 


ALEXANDER CHALMERS, A. M. This is an edition de luce of ‘The Spectator,’ in large type 
on choice paper, and bound in vellum cloth, with gilt top. Six volumes, vo Cloth, price, 


$12.00, 


“" i ,. 
A pple fons Stuade 
on Subjects in Science, Hist: 
in cloth, in uniform style. 


Volumes 
Isno volumes, 
Price, 


nts act ry. Thirty-four 
. Lite and Biography. In ne 
Eac bh set put up in a box. Sold in sets only 


Consisting of 
ire bound 


#20,00. 


rat at 


per set, 


A Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from hts 
Private Corres». ndence. By Parke Gopwin. With Two Portraits on Steel; one from a 
Painting by Morss, taken when Mr. Bryant was his thirty-first year; and one froma 
Photograph by SARONY, taken in 187 In two volumes, square Svo, cloth, gilt top. Price, 
26.00, 


ryt ee 

The Poeticai 
PARKE GODWIN 
Price, $65.00, 

A new and exhaustive edition of Bryant's Poetical Works, printed with unusual elegance. It con- 
tains: 1. All Mr. Bryant's poems that have hitherto appeared, with his latest corrections. 2. Sixty or 
more never before collected, including some thirty beautiful hymns, and a companion piece to ‘Bella’ 
and the * Litde People of the Snow.’ 3. Copious notes by Parke Godwin, giving various changes in the 
more important poems, an account of their origin. and other interesting information. 


in 


orks of Wrlltam Cullen Bryant. 


In two volumes, square §vo, uniform with the ‘ Biography, 


Edited by 


cloth, gilt top. 


CO., Publishers, 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Sterling [loliday Books. 
Pa) a 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 
HAVE JUST READY: 


flistory of Art in Chaldea and 
Assyria. 


By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
Translated and edited by W. ARMSTRONG, B. 
A. With more than 500 illustrations (many 
full-page and some double-page, colored). 2 
vols. imperial octavo, uniform with ‘ History 
of Art in Ancient Egypt.’ Handsomely 
bound in cloth, cloth, gilt top, $15.50; half 
levant, $22.50. 


The work of these distinguished writers on Egyptian | 
Art, issued in sumptous style last year, achievedare- , 


markable success, and has been accepted by the highest 
authorities as the standard work on the subject. The 
new work from the same hands is even more important 
and pp covering as it does the origins of all 
modern art and architecture, and disclosing to modern 
eyes the very foundations of civilization. 


The whole subject has been approached in the same vi- | 


tal spirit, and is presented wit 
men 
value, but remarkable popular interest 
tian Art, the new weet 

ravings, steel-plates, etc..manu of them full-page illus- 
ations, and some beautifully colored, 


the same breadth of treat- 


Like the Egup 


will surpass it in value and general interest ! 


Charles Lamb's Works. 


Including ESSAYS OF ELIA, with introduction and 
Notes by ALFRED AINGER,and ELIANA (the 
last containing the hitherto uncollected writ- 
ings of Charles Lamb), corrected and revised, 
with a sketch of his life, by Sir T. N. TAL- 
FOURD, and a fine portrait on steel. 5 vols. 
large crown octavo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut 
edges, $7.50. 

This new edition includes Mr. Ainger’s Notes, 
of which T he Nation says; ‘“‘Are admirable. 
hey fill nearly fifty pages, and CONTAIN A 

MASS OF INTERESTING INFORMATION 

ABOUT LAMB AND HIS WRITINGS 

AND HIS FRIENDS. Bibliographical details 

are given as to the first publication of the Essays 

tin Magazines here and there. Many obseurities 
and allusions are explained, and many of 

Lamb’s mystifications are unveiled.” 


Dr. Wm.M. Taylor's New Work, 
Contrary Winds and Other 
Sermons. 

Crown Octavo volume, $1.75. 


“Tis variety of theme and the never-failing in- 
tellectual power which it illustrates, the author's 
reverent positiveness of faith, his broad and tinti- 
mate knowledge of human nature, and the rich- 
ness of his personal spiritual experiences—never 
obtruded but alivays underlying his words—ren- 
der ita volume of rare and precious value to the 
Christian believer, and a capital specimen of 
manly business-like discussion to all others who 
care to read what a Christian has to say for his 
religion.” —The Congregationalist. 


Dr. A. B. Bruce's New Work, 
The Parabolic Teaching of 
Chrest. 

A Systematic and Critical Study of the Parables 
of our Lord. OUOctavo, 527 pages, $2.50. 

‘* It is a relief to come upon a work like this, 
which is so well balanced in judgment, clear in 
criticism, and scholarly in purpose. With a wide 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject 


he has carried into the study good sense, intelli- 
gence, and exegetical skill of has own, which give 


to the work an independent value.”—Edinburgh | 


Scotsman. 
Copies sent post-paid on receipt of price by 
A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York. 


which gave the work on Egypt not only scientific | 


is profusely illustrated with en- - ‘a : 
Humour, Wit and Satire of 


It is safe to say that no work of this season | 


Tee .| Collected and [llustrated by John Ashton, au- 
A New and Elegant Edition of | 





J.W. BOUTON, 


706 Broapway, New York, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Une Fournee D Enfaut. 


(A Day in the Life of a Child.) Compositions 
inédites par Adrien Marie. 20 Plates in Helio- 
gravure by Dujardin, with an Introduction by 
Henry Straban. Folio, beautiful ornamental 
French binding, $8 00, 


Bnllat-Savarin's Hand- 
Book of Gastronomy. 


New and completetranslation. With 52 original 
Etchings by Lalauze, printed on China paper- 
lvol., Svo. Edition limited to 200 copies. 
$15 00. 


the 17th Century. 


thor of *‘Sociai Life in the Reign of Queen 
Anne.” 12mo, with nearly 100 illustrations, | 
cloth, uncut, $3 00. | 
— THE SAME. Large paper, 
copies, 4to, cloth, uncut, $12 00. 


only 20 


Robinson Crusoe, 


Life and Surprising Adventures of. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings from Drawings by 
George Cruikshank, expressly designed for 
this edition. (Reprint of Major’s rare edition 
of 1831.) 4to, large paper, only 100 copies, 
cloth, uncut, $12 00. 


The Art of the Old English | 
Potter. 


An Account of the Progress of the Craft in En- 
gland, from the Earliest Period to the Middle 
of the Eighteenth Century. By L. M. Solon. 
Forming a handsome volume in imperial 
quarto, printed on Dutch hand-made paper, 
and the letterpress accompanied by 50 plates, | 
etched on copper by the author, the printing | 
of which has been done with the greatest care 
upon superior paper. The book will be issued 
to subscribers only, and the number of copies 
will be limited to 250,of which 25 will be offered 
forsale in America at $50 each. Immediately 
after the publication the plates will be de- 
stroyed. 





SPLENDID NEW WORKS ON 
OF JAPAN. 


LArt Faponats. 


Par M. Louis Gonse. Illustrated with 64 full- 
page engravings, 30 of which are to be in col- 
ors, executed either by chromo-iithograpby 
or by new processes; 13 etchings, 21 heliogra 
vures by the Dujardin process, and over 700 
engravings scattered through the text, exclu- 
sive of the facsimiles of seals and autographs 
of artists. Representing altogether about a 
thousand articles, paintings, designs, and pat- 
terns of Japanese art, forming a complete 
cyclopeedia on the subject. 2vols.,4to. Yel- 
low Satin Binding. $60 00. 


THE ARTS 


An English Version of the 
Eclogues of Virgil. 


By thelate Samuel Palmer. With 14 illustra- 
tions by the author. Columbier 8vo. $7 50. 
And also on large paper, folio. White Vel- 
lum. $30 00, 


THE BEST 
floliday Gift Books. 


Grays Elegy. 
ARTISTS’ EDITION. 


An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard. By 
Tuomas Gray. With 22 elegant Illustrations, drawn 
by Gipson, RICHARDS, HOVENDEN, FrRosT, MURPARY 
Foote, etc., ete. Royal 8ve. Bound in extra cloth, 
gilt. $3.00. Polished morocco. $7.50. Tree calf 
$7.50. Alligator. $3.50. 


Edition de Luxe. 

Limited to 500 copies. Royal 4to. Each illustration 
printed by hand on India paper from the origina 
block. Handsomely mounted and bound in assorted 
styles. Prices ranging from $12.00 to $20.00. 

“All the engraving is good, and some marvellous! 
good. Itis such books as these that show what Amat 


cans can do, more than their popular magazines.”’— 
London Academy. 


Our Young Folks’ Plutarch. 


Especially Adapted for Boys and Girls. Being all of Plu 
tarch told in a simple, easy, and pleasant style. By 
ROSALIE KAUFMAN. Square 8vo. With Illustrations 
and Maps. Extracloth. $3.00. 

“ Rosalie Kaufman has done good service in the pop” 
ular cause of juvenile literature. Plutarch is an author 
whose fascination first shows itself upon the young, 
and then holds an abiding place of honor even to ex- 
treme old age. Whatatreat lies before the eager boy 
or thoughtful girl to whom Plutarch will introduce, for 
the first time, the splendid personages of whom he 
writes.”"— The American. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


Whys and Wherefores. 


By UNCLE LAWRENCE. Profusely Illustrated. Royal 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 

“It treats of naturn!l phenomena, physics, the sky and 
its mysteries, the stars, the woods, the streams, naturai 
laws, and a number of other subjects about which it is 
highly useful as well as pleasant to know. And the best 
of it all is, these things are told in a way that makes the 
book read like a most romantic story. Almost every 

contains a splendid picture, and, altogether, the 
kisa — nanza of richness for young read- 
ers.”"—Ph elphia Saturday Evening Post. 


The Golden Treasury. 


Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language, selected and 
arranged, with Notes by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Witha Contin. 
uation, embracing Selections from the Works of 
Recent and Living English Poets. Edited by John 
Foster Kirk. 1 vol. 8vo. [lustrated. Red Line. Ex- 
tra cloth, gilt edges. $3.50. Full smooth morocco, 
extra. $8.00. Treecalf. 8.00, 


paeree VABLE 
Works or REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


WORCES7 ER'’S QUARTO DICTIONARY 
of the English Language. New Edition. With Su 
ylement. Unabridged and profusely I[llustrated. 

he standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary 
published. Library sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BI/0O- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Containing complete 
and concise Biographical Sketches of the Eentncnt 
Persons of all Ages and Countries. 7 J. THOMAS, 
A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZ- 
ETTEER OF THE WORLD. A complete Geograph- 
ical Dictionary. New Edition. Thoroughly revised 
and greatly enlarged. Containing Supplementary 
Tables, with the most recent Census Returns. Royal 
8vo. Sheep. $12.00. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP:DIA. Amer- 
ican Revised Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY Way. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely [l- 
lustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 10 
vols. Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices. 

READER'S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
Containing “THE  READER’S HAND-BOOK,” 
“WORDS, FACTS AND PHRASES,” ‘“ ANCIENT 
AND MODERN FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS,” “ WOR- 
CESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY,” and 
“ROGET’S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS.” 
5 vols. Bound in half morocco, in cloth box. $12.50. 
Or, each volume sold separately. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS. 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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A. LEAVITT & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS. 
UNRESERVED SALE by AUCTION 
OF AN 
Iextremely Valuable and 
Special Consignment 

from t:urope 


OF 


GEO. 


. 


ILLUSTRATED AND FINE 
Art Works. 


Picture Gallertes, Antiquities, Architecture, In 
dustrialand Decorative Art; Numismatics, 
Costume, Ancientand Modern Sculpture, 
Collections of Portraits, Engraved 
Works of Celebrated Painters; 
Collections of Etchings and kn 

gravings, Picturesque Views, Cart- 
ricatures, Bible Prints, Antique Gems, 


Natural History, ILLUMINATED BOOKS. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, etc.. etc., 
INCLUDING, AMONG OTHER NOTABLE 
Works, Copies OF 


The ‘ Boisserée Gallery” (Munich), elephant 
fol.; The ‘‘ Luxerabourg”; “ Musée Francais” 
and ‘‘ Musée Royal,” 6 vols fol.; ‘Galleries of 
Versailles,” Large Paper, 13 vols, roy. fol.; Se 
lected Pictures from Galleries and Private Col- 
jections, Proofs, 2 vols. imp. fol.: LeBrun 
Gallery, 3 vols. fol.; Crozat Gallery, 2 vols, fol. ; 
Turner Gallery, Artist Proofs, imp. fol.; Perret’s 
great work on the Catacombs of Rome, 6 vols. 
atlas fol.; Champollion’s Monuments of Egypt. 
4 vols. fol.; Visconti’s Iconographie Grecque, 7 
vols ; Collected Works of Peter Paul Rubens, 2 
vols. elephant fol.; Owen Jones’ Palace of the 
Alhambra, 2 vols.; Denon’s Arts of Design, 4 
vols.; Chaumeton’s Medical Flora; Ramon de la 
Sagra’'s magnificent work on the Natural Histo 
ry of Cuba, 8 vols. fol.; Roberts’ Holy-Land, 
Syria, etc., 6 vols. imp. fol.; Trew Collection of 
Flowering Plants, 4 vols. fol.; Landon’s Annales 
du Musée, 24 vols. S8vo; Ollier’s Oxford, the 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, fol.; Mazois et Gau's 
** Ruines de Pompé¢i,” 4 vols. imp. fol.; a full set 
of the ARCBITECTURAL WORKS of the BROTHERS 
PIRANEST, 23 vols. fol.; a superb copy of the 
ILLUMINATED “HouRS OF ANNE OF Bnrit- 
TANY,” etc.; alsoa 


Remarkable Collection of 
Fine Engravings, 
including a series of rare portraits by cele- 
brated engravers, caricatures by Gillray, Row- 
landson, Sayer, etc.; mezzotints by Valentine 
Green, Earlom, Watson and other masters of 
tbat “lost art,” all in the finest possible condi- 
tion and impression; also some of the best of the 
works of William Sharp, and a few modern 

etchings of the French and English Schools. 

The whole to be sold by auction, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th, at 7:30 each evening 
at the Clinton Hall salerooms, Astor Place. 
George A. Leavitt & Co., Auctioners. 

Orders to purchase executed free of charge by 
the auctioneers. 

BOUKS NOW ON EXHIBITION. 


The 


DOD), 


Nation. 
MEAD & COS 


New & Holiday Books. 


A Flistory of Ancient Sculp- 

ture. 

By Lucy M. Mitchell. Impertal Svo, 707 pages, contain 
ing 300 illustrations, comprising wood engravings by 
some of the most skilled artists of this country and 
Europe, and full-page 
Frisch, of Berlin. Full indexes and tables of refer 
ence. Cloth, $12.50; half morocco, $18; full mo 


rocco, $25. 


phototypes prepared = by 


Her book may be taken as an accurate summary and 
arrangement of the results of the latest scholarship, and 
its statements accepted without besitation oe 
work which must be counted among the very few really 
admirable contributions made of late years in our lan 
guage to the History of Art.—The Crit 


Selections from — Ancient 


Sculpture. 

Twenty phototype plates, printed tn Berlin, in the hi, 
est style of the art, from oriyinal negatives made ex 
pressly for Mrs. Mitchell, and intended as an accor 
paniment to and illustrative of her work on Ancicnt 


Sculpture. In portfollo, With deseriptive text 
Folio, $4. 


A Score of Etchings. 

Twenty exatmples by the most celebrated English etch 
ers, With critical and descriptive text by Roger Rio 
dan. The collection includes such pames as Seymour 
Haden, Herkomer, Hamerton, Colin Hunter, Walt 
ner, David Law, Brunet Debaines, etc., ete. Follo 
cloth, gilt, elegant, $15 


The Wild Tribes of the Sou- 
Wan. 


A record of travel and sport, chieflly in the Basé coun 
try, being personal experiences and adventures dur 
ing three winters spent in the soudan. By F. 1 
James, M.A., F.R.G.S. With forty full page tllustra 
tions, 


Mr. James and his friends took many photographs on 
their journey, of which forty have been beautifully et 
ooaved on wood by Heinemann an: others of the for 
most engravers of this country for the book. They ai 
vivid representations, not only of the landscape of 
almost unexpiored region, but also of the natives, t 
dress, ornaments, ete., and of the large game of the e« 
try. Royal Svo, cloth, 


Lubke's History of Art 
A new translation from the seventh ¢ 
Edited, with no‘es, by Clarence ¢ 





umes. Royal 8vo. With nearly s 
Cloth, gilt top, $14; haif morocco, $1Y li 
tion, complete, two vols. Svo, cloth, $7.50; half m 


rocco, $12.50. 


~ - a9 » Pn Fn 
His Sombre Rivals. 
A New Novel by E. P. Roe. Complete in one volume 
12mo, $1.50, OF 
edition of 5,000 copies in press. The extraordinary 
popularity of Mr. Roe’s sto: 


following statement of their sales 


ies isevidenced by the 


Barriers Burned Away Is now 8 44th thousand 
What Can She Do wal 
Opening a Chestnut Burr 45th 
Near to Nature's Heart P 37th 
From Jest to Earnest dist 
Knight of the XIX. Century th 
A Face Ulumined Oh 
A Day of Faie th 
Without a Home 40th 


DODD, MEAD & CO., PtuBLisHERs, 





New York 

7* MANACH DE GOTHA for 188% 
r @ $2.50. Copies received immediately afterpublica 
tion, and orcers solicited. BM WESTERMANN & « Sus 


Broadway, New York 


SHAKESPEARE. 


JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 


The first edition 25,400 copies; second 


NEW 


BOOKS 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, 
LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Handy Volume E tition, 


Coniplete in 13 volumes, with Glossary ureen 
cloth, red edges, ard maroon cloth, orange «ages 
inacloth box. Per set, § ‘ Parcbiment, atit top 
in leatherette case, por set, 81 imitation seal, Mea 
ible, round corners, gilt edges, In imitation seal 
case, §L Seal, flexible, round corners, gilt ed ges 


in seal case, $.. 


rHE SPECTATOR. A’ vew edition in large 
type, printed from eutirely new electrotype plates 
reproduciog the original text Doth as first issued apa 
as corrected by its authors. With tntreatuction 
notes, and index, by Herry Morley. SX vols.. 12m 
clowb, in box Per set, §S Half calf, ¢ 
A new edition 
inlarge type Printed from new plates and with 
mew tllhustrations & vols., lzmo, cloth Per set 
S&S. Per volume, $1 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, IN 
Words of One Syllable By Mrs. Helen W. BPiersou 
With 47 thiustrations, 4to, boards cover printed tu 
colors, 


KATE GREENAWAY'’S NEW BOOK 
Little Aun Poemsand Khymes, By Jane ana Ant 
Taylor. With 64 pages ilustrations, by Kate 
ureehnaeway Propted in colors v Fomund Evans 
Svo, boards, % Fullecalf. in boa, § 


KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS OF 
the Round Table by Henry Frit Wirt illus 
trations by bk. A. Fraser ivan § 


ROBIN HOOD 


His Late, Ballads, and Songs 


By Joseph Kitson An entirely mew edt n, W 
: Original illustrations by» mion Srown Rea 
line border vn cloth, $1 
OULD WIVES FABLES. By F fouard Latou 
Taye With Slo illustrat! s Lan th, $1 
ASCENTS AND ADVENTURES A reeord 
of hardy mountaincering tnevery quarter f the 
globe Ky Henrys Prith loth, @1 4 


IHE OLD HOUSE IN THE SQUARE. By 
Alice Weber With tllustrations ty MB. Edwants 
IZmo, cloth, $1.2 

THE ASHELDON SCHOOLROOM By the 
author of Jean, otf ‘ With thlustrations 


oth, $1 


TEMPEST. TOSSED, THI 
juugter byt r t 
With ilustrations Gy Mirtan 


STORY OF SE} 


‘ 


’ ‘ 
s 


tadet i 
Kerns Cloth, 61.46 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S TOY-BOOKS 
New volumes, Eact cents 
1. The Fox Jumped Over the arson's Gals 

lhe Frog Wt Would a Wooing G 


KATE GREENAWAY'S ALMANACK FOR 
Ss With a p'cture by this artist printed tn colors 
for every month i the year. Stiff paper covers 
v. Cloth, gilt edges cents. French Moroce 
mind ners, giltedges, $1 

*e*Atalit ketores r sent by mail, postage paid 

n receipt of pr by the publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


Y Lafayette Place, New York 
Lhree k:xceptional | olumes 
of Poems. 
LOVE POEMS AND SONNETS. 
BY OWEN INNSLY. 


A pew edition (the third) witha new and de 
hghtful title page. 16mo, cloth limp, $1.00 


, 


Copies in parchment covers can no longer be 
i { 


St} plied. 
STRAY CHORDS. 

By Juuia R. ANAGNOS. I6mo, cloth, $1.25. These poems 
are expressive of various subjects, moods and senti 
ments and soin form have no unity, yet every lover 
of poetry will discover a unity deeper than any simi 
larity of form could make it—aunity of thought, idea, 
and poetic insight. The writer, who is the daughter 
of Juila Ward Howe, a famous sonstress.sings because 
she must, and, after one glance at the book, th: 
reader reads because he must. 


LEGENDS, LYRICS, AND SON- 
NETS. 

By Francis L. Mace, author of “The Kingdom of the 
Child,” in Christmas number of Harper's Magazine 
16mo, cloth, 61.25. A rare book, full of exalted ideas, 
profound feeling, and deep sentiment. The write: 
deserves a place on all shelves amongst the lyric poets 
of this and other ages. : 

For Sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, postage: 
paid, on recet) t of price, 

CUPPLEsS, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 





V1ll 


Macmillan &Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
True Tales for My 


Grandsons. 


By Str SAMUEL W. BAKER, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S, 
With numerous illustrations by W. J. HEN- 
NESSY. I2mo. Cloth, extra gilt. $1.50. 


CONTENTS 
Bummer and His Poor Acquaintance. 
The Cruise of the Whaler ‘‘Sophia.” 
Everard Harcourt; or, The Yourg Cadet. 
Hassan Ali and the Golden Basin. 
Something ALout Dogs, and My Grandfatber'’s Story 
Elephant rales and Reminiscences of Natural History. 


Every scene described has beena reality, although 
some few of the incidents have been enacted by 
myself, and introduced in the dramatic guise of an 
assumed character. The sporting anecdotes are not 
inventions, but actually took place as they have been 
related ; they may accordingly be accepted as examples 
and guides to similar adventures that may be achieved 
at some future day by my youthful readers. 

Young people will observe that the characters which 
attract their sympathy are not the blustering heroes of 
a melodramatic stage, but those combinations of honur, 
courage and gentleness which form the much respected 
word in English, gentleman. THE AUTHOR. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK, 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. By Mrs. MoLeswortnh. 
With illustrations by WALTER CRANE. 16mo. 
25, 


“Ailis gentile and refined, yet interest is awakened 
in the little waifs, and we doubt not that Gladdie and 
Rogers are destined this season to make many little 
friends in refined households.”—London Daily News. 

“But this is alwaysthe way with Mrs. Molesworth’s 
books. Whether we approve of her treatment of her 
child puppets is one question; it is quite a settied thing 
that we always love the children, and never losea 
chance of reading about them."’—London Athaneum. 


HANNAH TARNE. A Story. 
thor of * Mr Greysmith.” 
by Hennessy. 16mo, $1.25. 


PALADIN AND SARACEN. Stories from 
Ariosto. By M. C. Hollway-Calthrop. With 
illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 

“Aas Charles and Mary Lamb made charming read- 
ing for young peopte out of the plays of Shakspere, 
so Mr. Hollway-Calthrop has successfully done with 
these tales of chivalry. Young people should be 
thankful to him for having thus opened the way toa 
better apvreciation in their mature age of the famous 
poets of the Renaissance.""—The Nation. 


GRIMM'S HOUSEHOLD  STORIES.— 
Translated from the German by Lucy CRANE. 
With nearly two hundred designs by WALTER 
CRANE. 12mo, cloth, elegant, $2 00. 

“The illustrations alone would make a charming 
portfolio of choice drawings, while the tranelation is 
afticniaarly smooth and excellent. It isthe most de- 
fichtful version of these old fairy tales ever 1: sued.”-- 
Churchman 


ZESOP’S FABLES. Some of “sop’s Fables 
with Modern Instances. Sbewn in designs by 
RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 4to, $2.00. 


y. By the eu- 
With iliustrations 





BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


Beautifully illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 
16mo, each $1.25. 
CARROTS. GRANDMOTHER DEAR. 
TELL MEASTORY. TAPESTRY ROOM. 
CUCKOO CLOCK. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 


ROSY 


BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.” &c. 
Eight volumes, cach $1.25. 


LANCES OF LYNWOOD. 
LUCY’S WONDERFUL GLOBE. 
BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 
THE LITTLE DUKE. 
THE CHRISTIANS AND MOORS. 
BOOK OF WORTHIES. 
THE PRINCE AND PAGE. 
P’s AND Q's. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


The Nation. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
WILL PUBLISH 


Saturday, Dec. 15th, 1883: 


Among the Holy Frills. 


By Henry M. Field, D.D., autbor of ‘‘ From the 
Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” 
‘“*From Egypt to Japan,” and ‘‘ On the 
Desert.” 1lvol., crown 8vo. With a map. 
$1.50. 


This new description of the sacred localities of Pales- 
tine by a veteran traveler and the authcr of the most 
valuable and popular narratives of travel that have ap- 


peared in recent years, isthe fitting crown and conclu- 





sion of them all. The interest of the Holy Land above 
all others, is that here was spent the most wonderful 
life that ever was lived on the earth; and the purpose of 
the journey, towhich this book is indebted, is to trace 
that life from its beginning among its native hills, and 
to follow closely in the footsteps of our Lord, not 
merely in the streets of Jerusalem, but through Sa 
maria and Galilee, along the lake shore and on the 
mountain side. 


Kadesh-Barnea. 


Its Importance and Prohable Site, with a Story of 
a Hunt for It, including Studies of the Route 
of the Exodus and the Southern Boundary of 
the Holy Land. By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D., 
Editor of the ‘‘Sunday School Times ” 1 
vol. With two maps and four full- 
page illustrations. $5.00. 


Kadesh-Barnea has long been recognized as the key to 
the history of the Israelites’ wanderings in the Wilder 
ness,and its site has been in dispute for twenty centuries 
or more. Two years ago Dr. Trumbull made important 
discoveries in the East, as bearing on this question ; 
and of these, he now, for the first time, gives a full ac. 
count, together with the result of his studies in the 
light of those discoveries. Dr. Trumbull claims as the 
result of the work, a practical determination of the 
route of the Exodus, of the main outlines of the Wan- 
derings, and of the southern boundary of the Holy 
Land. It would be difficult tospeak too highly of the 
value of this book for Biblical students, and of its fasci- 
nation for the unlearned Bible reader. 


Svo. 


A Day in Athens with So- 
crates. 


By the author of ‘Socrates.’ 
Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1. 


1 yol. 12mo. 


These dialogues have been brought together in order 
that the reader may gain from them, not so much an 
adequate conception of Plato’s philosophy, as a picture 
of the’age in which he lived and taught. Such is the inimi- 
table art displayed in them that we find ourselves un- 
consciously transported to the scenes of Athenian 
daily life, the street,the market-place, the dwelling- 
houses of the citizens, and seem to breathe the very air, 
to penetrate into the very heart of the Athens of old. 


A LARGE-PAPER EDITION OF 
Reveries of a Bachelor, and 
Dream Life. 


By Donald G. Mitchell (Tk Marvel ) 


These volumes are, according at least to the popular 
verdict, the masterpieces of their author, and they have 
now taken their place as American Classics. To supply 
the demand forasuperior edition for select libraries, 
two hundred and fifty copies have been printed on large 
(Holland) paper by Theodore L. De Vinne & Co., and the 
publishers have added to thé Reveries a new portrait of 
the author, etched by Ritchie, and to Dream Life anew 
etching by Smillie—both prepared especially for this 
edition. 

The books are suitably bound in tasteful covers, are 
all numbered, and are sold together for $10 0, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. A Novel. By F. 
MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,” “Dr. Claudius.” and ‘‘A Roman 
Singer” 1 vol. 16mo, $1.25, 

A fresh novel by the author of stories so inter- 
esting and popular as ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs” and ‘“ Dr. 








| Claudius” cannot fail to excite the most eager 


anticipations. ‘‘To Leeward” is entirely aif- 


| ferent in plot and scene from either of Mr. 
| Crawford’s novels, but is as distinctly a story of 


to-day, painting with vivid and strong yet deli- 
cate toucbes some peculiarly cbharactenstic and 
picturesque features of cusrent society. It will 
immediately tuke rank as one of the most note- 
worthy novels of modern literature. 


RIVERSIDE EMERSON. A New 


and Complete Edition of tbe Works of 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Riverside Edi- 
tion. In eleven volumes, 12mo. printed 


from new electrotype plates. and tastefully 
bound. Price $1.75 a volume. 


Vol. IX. POEMS. 
X. LECTURES AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 
XI. MISCELLANIES. 


These volumes complete this beautiful edition 
of Emerson’s Works. The volume of Poems 
bas a five Steel Portrait of Mr. Emerson, and in- 
cludes not a few poems never before priuted in bis 
works. Volumes X. and XL. are entirely new, 
comprising essays, lectures, and speeches not 
previously collected, but all bearing the unmis- 
takable impress of Emerson’s genius. 

The price of this edition, in box, cloth, is 
$19.25; balf calf, $38 50 


LITTLE CLASSIC EMERSON. 
LECTURES AND BIOGRAPAIVCAL 
SKETCHES. MISCELLANIKS,  18mo, 
uviform with and completing the Little 
Classic Edition of Emerson’s orks. $1.50 
each. The set in eleven volumes, in box, 
cloth, $16.50; half calf, $33.00. 

These volumes comprise the same as volumes 
X. and XI. of the Riverside Emerson. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse. With Var- 
iorum and other Notes and Comparative 
Readings. By JOHN AUGUSTINE WILSTACH, 
Younsellor at Law. Two vols. crown 8vo, 
$5.00. 

This translation contains not only the neid, 
Bucolics, and Georgics, but the Minor Poems 
and Fragments, not included in previous trans- 
lations of Virgil. It includes much illustrative 
matter, a fuller review of Virgilian autborities 
then bas heretofore appeared, and a remarka- 
bly full Index. 


TENNYSON’SIN MEMORIAM. 
A Study. B8By JoHN F.GENUNG. One vol. 
12mo, $1.25. 

This is a scholarly, thoroughly excellent essay 
on Tenvyson’s most famous poem, and one of 
the most famous poems in modern literature. 
It is an analytical study of the poem in its 
origin, significance, and method, and a luminous 
and belpful comment on a poem that challenges 
the study and stimulates the imagination of the 
noblest minds. 


A STUDY OF LONGFELLOW. 
Ouilmes for School Use, Conversation 
Classes, and Home Study. By WILLIAM C. 
GANNETT. Riverside Literature Series. 
Paper, 15 cents. 

This is an admirably arranged book for those 
who wish to make a systematic study of Long- 
fellow’s Works, both —_ apd poetry Its clas- 
sification of many of the poems as relating to 
home, friends, travel, art, religion, etc., is very 
useful, and for home or class study the little 
book cannot fail to be very desirable. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


| postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bostor. 
No. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 























